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Out for Their First Walk 


The above illustration shows a fine White Wyandot hen with her brood of 19 chicks. This picture, repro- 
duced by the courtesy of W. E. Vilmer of Crown Paint, Lnd, was one of the 15 prize winners in the recent pho- 
togrzaphic contest in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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~ Water Supply for Small Fruits. 


WALTER F. TABER, NEW YORK. 


As the growing of strawberries has been 
one of our special crops, and aiming to pro- 
duce as fine berries as possible, the appli- 
cation of water by irrigation has been 
forced upon us. We put in a gasoline en- 
gine of 14 horse power and a rotary pump 
with a capacity of 300 gallons per minute. 
This was selected because of its economical 
method of producing power, it costing only 
from $1 to $1.50 per day to run it. The en- 
gine uses one gallon gasoline per horse 
power per day when running to its full 
capacity. A well was sunk about 18 feet 
deep and 10 feet in diameter, from which 
an iron pipe 4 inches in diameter run out 
160 feet into a lake, the water in the well 
standing within 4 or 5 feet of the pump. 

A survey of the grounds to be irrigated, 
with a leveling instrument, showed the 
average hight to which it would be neces- 
sary to force the water. To distribute the 
water 1000 feet, a 2%-inch wrought iron 
pipe was bought and laid on the ground to 
such places as it was desired to irrigate. 
This is simply screwed together and can 
be changed for different crops as needed. 
Large valves opening to full size of the 
pipe, with hose connections, were attached 
at such places as to make it most con- 
venient to use a 2-inch linen hose. 

The watering of the strawberries was 
mostly done with a nozzle which, 1000 feet 
from the pump, would throw the water in 
a solid stream from 80 to 100 feet, breaking 
into a fine spray like rain before reaching 
the ground. With 100 feet of hose we can, 
with one attachment of the hose, cover a 
circle of 400 feet, or something over two 
acres. This could be thoroughly wet in two 
hours, which is really more than is neces- 
sary at one time for strawberries, unless al- 
lowed to get too dry in the beginning. 

For black raspberries we tried irrigation 
by showering and flooding. The latter 
method gave the best results, for more 
water was got on the ground, and the ber- 


ries were larger, of better color and more. 


juicy. A heavy: irrigation of about - 1% 
inches water to the aere. was given.as the 
berries were beginning to ripen, which was 
enough to carry-the crop. The berries sold 
from. 2 to 3 cents per quart more than ber- 
ries not irrigated. 


Drainage in the Red River Valley—The 
Red River valley of N D and extending 
over into Minn is peculiar in that it collects 
the waters from between the two great 
northern arms of the. Mississippi river, 
draining the water into the lake region of 
central Can. This valley is one of the rich- 
est in the U 8. geological survey in 
calling attention to this rich country notes 
that.it lies on the border line of the sub- 
humid area, with an annual rainfall of 
about 20 inches. This is sufficient to pro- 
duce large crops of wheat as long as the 
soil is rich. As the country develops, in- 
tensive and diversified agriculture will take 
the place of the present system of grain 
farming and the fertility of the land will 
be kept up. The question of drainage in 
order to get rid of the surplus water during 
a wet season will become important: 
-survey is now’ determining the carrying ca- 
pacity of the rivers and streams in the val- 
ley, and the results will be published in 
the annual reports. It is desirable to know 
whether the streams are sufficiently large 
to take care of surplus water during a wet 
season and also to determine if they can 
be used for water power or irrigation. 


The Carrying Capacity of irrigation 
ditches during the first season is less than 
subsequent seasons, providing the same 
conditions are maintained. 


Corn Ground in a North Dakota experi- 
ment contained 5.7 inches more water than 
adjoining wheat ground, on July 24, 1900. 


CONSERVING 


The - 


Fertilization. 
-. Two Forms of Nitrogen. 
DR H. B. M’DONNELL, MD STATE CHEMIST. 


What is the'difference between, nitrogen 
derived from nitrate of soda and nitrogen 


from. fish scrap. or tankage, if;the analysis. 


is the same?—[{L. 8., Maryland. 

Nitrate of soda contains nitrogen equiv- 
alent to 19% of ammonia, in a very soluble 
and quickly-available form; it.acts as plant 
food without undergoing. previous fermen- 
tation or change. It is so soluble, however, 
that it is easily lost from the soil in the 
drainage water. Hence it is used where 
a quick, but not prolonged, action is 
desired. 

Dried fish and tankage contain nitrogen 
equivalent to about 8% ammonia. The ni- 
trogen is in organic matter which must 
undergo fermentation and be changed to 
nitrate before it becomes soluble and the 
plants can take it up. Consequently its 
action is slower and more prolonged than 
the nitrate. Dried fish and tankage also 
contain about 8% of phosphoric acid. 


Value of Muck or Peat. 


Recent experiments at the New Hamp- 
shire experiment station show that, ac- 
cording to analyses of muck and_ barnyard 
manure, three tons of manure contains 23% 
pounds nitrogen, 15 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 23% pounds potash. The same quan- 
tity of muck contains 27 pounds of nitrogen. 

On the basis of these figures it is esti- 


‘mated, so far as fertilizing constituents 


are concerned that three tons of manure are 


equivalent to 10% tons of muck. The fer- {° 


tilizing value of muck, therefore, is consid- 
ered too low for long transportation. The 
character of muck varies greatly and.it is 
only the richest of them that would likely 
prove of economic value. 


Manure for Mangels—In some English 
experiments last year, the heaviest and 
most profitable yields of mangels- were ob- 
tained from applications of 20 tons farm- 
yard manure-per acre, 51%‘toms being se- 
cured. A plot on which were used 20 tons 
manure and 300 Ibs each kainit and super- 


phosphates gave a yield of 50%: tons, 


Soluble Phosphates for Barley—Experi- 
ments with barley in. England ‘show that 


soluble ‘phosphates have a marked effect on — 


the quality of the grain. The application 
of this material not only gives‘a-better yield 
of grain in proportion to the’ straw, but 
gives a grain of a higher quality. The kers 
nels are plump and. of good color. 


Stable Manure Exposed for 109 days at 


the New Jersey experiment station lost 87 
pounds of. nitrogen for every 100 pounds 
contained, 52 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
47 pounds of potash. When the solid and 


liquid .manure.was combined, the loss was 


considerably greater. 


Barnyard Manure gave better results at 
the central experiment station of Canada 
than any other fertilizer when applied to 
spring wheat, corn, mangels and turnips. 
The manure used consisted of about equal 
parts horse and cow manure. ‘ 


Refuse: Lime from sugar beet factories 
was applied to corn, sugar beets and alfalfa 
at the Nebraska experiment station. Only 
alfalfa seemed especialy benefited by this 
application. The lime caused an increase of 
one ton of hay per acre. 


Loss of Nitrates need not be feared if 
the soil is allowed to lie fallow after the 
removal of the crop which has thoroughly 
used up its moisture or after a period of 
drouth, 


Barren Summer Fallow, with no cultiva- 
tion, was little better than continuous wheat 
growing, so far as the conserving of soil 
moisture is concerned. 
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SOIL WEALTH 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
8 low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire. geraighs or stag- 
gered spokes, No cracked hubs, no 

loose apeles, Be s no rotten se! —~ resetting. Write for 


e big new catal 
lectric Whee i Sows “Box 86s Quincy, ttl. 
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PUMPS 
WATER~— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? | cHums_ 


—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented, Costs enly TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 

iTisa NEW ENCINE mape sy 
Fairbanks Serene Sty 


Morse & G8. Winco 
C pe ee 


Salt Lake City 
Louisville 


San Francisco 
St lowe 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 
“BLIZZARD” 
eed and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


y ything, cuts ha 
yy. straw e, shreds foddet 
, the =! ilo toany height; 
ali done by one machine. 
Sold on full guarantee 
Write for catalogue. 
Agee me k 
ura orks, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Fumigation Methods. 
ROF. W: G. JOHNSON, 
“Formerly: State Entomologist. of Maryland. 
A eR ACry. TREASON and timely work on cheap 


one eect tive. destroying insect pests and other 
radius placts Thig work is the outcome of 
“t the .author,, together with the 
ea made fot ot — Ga e importa: nt books 

mu at t t 
: ay me neede 1is time. 


in 
FRUIT GROWERS sieuae, NURSERYMEN, owing to 
the bs peared the notorious: San Jose 
Sees is the he only P practical remedy 
being used more 

33% urserymen and fruit 

e pt a of "the outlined ia thi tor fumigating 
ae is this. work. The 
j yo easily souls im-orchards and nurseries 
ery small cost. The writer 


ord 
Faas the "best, sutbosiey” om this subject in this 


“GANDENERS “AND FLORISTS have found that 
—— lowers canriot-be grown under glass with- 
request canen tion for’ the destruction of insect 
pests naizareezunic gas has 1g bel — i 
proceed i are y described and. every 

detail te is tent for generating and applying the gas. 

MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, 

gas Sis m found one of the most important = 
terials for clearing mills. and warehouses of insects 
of carbon bisulphid for fumigating mills pine | 
containing grain in storage is also thoroughly 
en. To this trade the work is indispensab'e and 
pemepertation companies have found it of great value for 
the umigation of cars, ships and other inclosures im 
fested with vermin. 

FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY hare here fully de 
scribed a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats and 
mice in any enclosure. 

COLLEGE AND STA'TION WORKKERS will find it 
an up-to-date reference work on this. subject. It is com- 
plete in every respect and is the only work of the kind 
ever published. .It is. written in a popular non-technical 
style, profusely illustrated, qr anteomety bound, covering 
250 pages: price. postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


for the 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Eastern View of Beef Production. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





IGH prices always stimulate pro- 
duction, often beyond a profitable 
limit. This result will no doubt 
follow in beef production in the 
east. I feel satisfied that beef can 
be as cheaply produced as in the 

west, and of equal quality. We are handi- 
capped with the feeding stock at hand. One 
ean hardly find first-class beef-bred ani- 
mals, unless they are shipped here from 
the west. I doubt the wisdom of a whole- 
sale beef business that should draw upon 
the middle west for stockers and feed to 
grow and fatten, unless it becomes a ques- 
tion of buying fertility, a portion of the 
profit being credited to the manure heap. 

Live stock in the east has been bred for 
milk production alone. While but few cows 
are thoroughbred and first-class, they have 
only a trace here and there of Shorthorn 
blood, unfortunate perhaps that more of 
the old Durham blood has not been main- 
tained. 

I sold four beef cows recently for 7% 
cents dressed. They are only just slippery, 
in fact these dairy-bred cows sell as high 
in this condition as they do when extremely 
fat. All of the fat on these cows that will 
be put on after this condition has been at- 
tained will not sell on the block. It is tal- 
low. They have no inbred ability to marble 
the meat, hence a cow that is smooth is 
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ready to butcher. Said I to this purchaser, 
in an effort to obtain 8 cents per pound, 
“Why not pay as much for our cow beef 
as you pay for the same western grades?” 
said he, ‘‘Western cow beef costs 1 cent per 
pound more and will sell that much higher 
from the block. The meat is_ thicker.’ 
“Yes,” said I, “these Shorthorn bred cows 
are certainly more valuable and I can un- 
derstand your position.’”* Here is one rea- 
son why eastern beef is not as valuable. 
This same stock is usually much older. 
Cows are milked until unprofitable, because 
milk is more profitable than meat, or has 
been in the past. I thin« it will be in the 
future. The consumption of milk and its 
products has been gradually tncreasing. 
They have always been much cheaper from 
an economic food standpoint than meats. 
People are very slow to appreciate it, how- 
ever, and continue to pay more for the same 
food nutrients in meats. 

The labor problem must cut something of 
a figure in a readjustment of the live stock 
business if itis to come. Less labor will be 
required to use a given amount of food 
with a stable of beef animals, than dairy 
cows. No doubt farmers ‘who do not eas- 
ily get sufficient labor for a dairy farm will 
find beef making more to their comfort at 
least, if not their profit. It will come, 
however, in my judgment, only through the 
introduction of beef .animals and_ not 
through the making of beef from dairy cows 
as a secondary matter. There seems to be 
a feeling abroad that the meat trust, so 
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called, will stifle any eastern effort to grow 
meats in large quantities. I have no fear 
of this combination in the future, provid- 
ing we have the stock to market. Local 
butchers will abound who will buy home- 
grown stock if enough is at hand, and pay 
all it is worth. 

The local dealers are tied up because they 
cannot get fancy quality near by and are 
therefore quite dependent upon the great 
packers. 

In conclusion, I would not by any means 
sacrifice our great dairy interest with the 
prospective increased demand from grow- 
ing cities and towns, and substitute beef 
production. If increased fertility will pro- 
duce the material, and thereby increase the 
cropping, all well and good. Equalization 
in economic conditions is fast putting as 
high a price upon food stuffs in the west 
as it is here. We shall therefore be able 
to profitably increase our output in the 
east, just in proportion to our increased 
production from the soils. A fertile soil is 
now and always will be, the basis of a 
successful agriculture. 





Early Corn Lacks Quality—I do not 
plant the extra early sugar corns, prefer- 
ring to wait a few days later for a much 
better quality. New Early Evergreen was 
grown by me for the first time last season 
and proved highly satisfactory. In quality 
fully equal to Stowell’s Evergreen and ma- 
tures nearly or quite two weeks earlier.— 
{E. G. Packard, Kent County, Del. 
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The work of the dairy course in the college of agriculture at Cornell 
divided into three sections and éach section spends two days each week in practice in butter making, 
making and two days in milk testing in the dairy laboratory. 
work on milk and its products, breeds and breeding, feeding and care of cows, diseases 


DAIRYMEN-FARMERS’ SONS AT CORNELL TAKING COURSE IN DAIRY DEPARTMENT 


university is very largely practical. 


The class is 
two days in cheese 
There are besides two hours each day of lectures and recitation 


of farm animals, forage _ crops, 


fertilizers and manures, dairy chemistry, dairy bacteriology and factory bookkeeping. The class shown herewith was the ninth 


of equal size. 


The class is limited to 50 as the building will accommodate no more and they find themselves more or less in 


each other’s way, particularly in the cheese room. The members of the class, as a whole, are diligent and intelligent young 


men, looking toward work in factories and large private dairies. 
obtained positions at good wages before the close of the term. 


Of the present class all who proved themselves capable had 
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Cowpeas for Central and Middle States. 


PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT, N C AGRI COL. 


If we cannot possibly get clover to grow, 
we want some other good leguminous crop 
that will act as a soil improver, to fix in 
the soil the atmospheric nitrogen, and at 
the same time furnish a forage crop rich 
in protein and the muscle forming ingre- 
dients. I believe we have this in the cow- 
pea. The cowpea will take the place of the 
clover plant, if for some reason the latter 
will not grow. As a soil improver the cow- 
pea is superior to clover, and this point is 
generally recognized by all who have had 
anything to do with the two plants. The 
cowpea will grow on a much poorer soil. 
I have tried these two crops side by side 
for three vears in New Hampshire and on 
exceptionally poor soils where clover would 
not grow at all, cowpeas would produce 
from one to two tons per acre. The cow- 
pea will produce a forage growth always 
equal if not greater than clover yields. As 
to their feeding value, the cowpea is supe- 
rior, as is shown in the following: 

FEEDING VALUE OF CLOVER AND COWPEAS. 

Cowpeas Clover 
Dry matter 84.7 
Digestible nutrients in 100 lbs 

BORN 2. ccccccsecces inne 10.8 6.8 

carbohydrates ...........+++- 35.8 

fat 5 1.7 

This table shows tHat cowpeas not only 
contain the largest quantity of digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds, but they contain 
87% more digestible protein. This is of 
very great importance in feeding farm 
animals in the north, no matter to what 
class they belong. We are feeding cowpea 
hay as a substitute for bran and are get- 
ting as good results. Thus far we have 
ocnsidered this forage crop as equal and 
even superior to clover. Clover will fail 
often; cowpeas seldom. On soils that are 
very wet and cold, cowpeas will not prove 
satisfactory. But if they are reasonably 
warm and not saturated with water, during 
July and. August, they will grow luxuriant- 
ly, even on poor ground. Their ability to 
fully mature is not yet wholly established. 
Doubtless the seed used at the present time 
is too much from the south to have adapted 
itself to full maturity. Selection will, how- 
ever, soon remedy this. And it is not a 
matter of vital importance, either, to grow 
your own seed so long as it can be obtained 
at reasonable prices. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL, 


Prepare the soil like you would for any 
other crop. There is no hurry for the cow- 
pea must be planted late. Have a good 
seedbed, well plowed and harrowed, and 
mellow and fine. On old worn-out soils the 
plow should be run no deeper than four or 
five inches. The rest of the preparation 
may be similar to that done for corn. The 
application of manure will show its effects 
on cowpeas; if this is not practicable and 
the soil is very poor, then use a small appli- 
cation of chemical fertilizers, If you are 
intending to follow the peas with winter 
wheat, it is not a bad time to use your 
wheat fertilizer on the peas before sowing 


them. - Their increased growth will add’ 


more nitrogen to the soil. We are inclined 
to think the best place and time to add 
such fertilizers is for the cowpea crop, 
rather than the crop following. A fertilizer 
earrying nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash on the majority of old soils will be 
the most satisfactory. I suggest the follow- 
ing: nitrate of soda 100 pounds, muriate of 
potash 50 pounds and acid phosphate 100 
pounds. This quantity will not be too heavy 
on very light and poor soils that wheat 
follows. Better soils may be given a smal- 
ler application or none at all. The fertilizer 
should be scattered broadcast over the field 
and harrowed in. ‘ 
TIME AND MANNER OF PLANTING. 

The great secret in sowing cowpeas is 
not to get them in the ground too early, 
before the soil is dry and warm. The latter 
part of June and early July is perhaps the 


HAY 


best time. If the soil is wet and cold post- 
pone planting. No harm will be doné. 
When we have learned a little more about 
this plant we will find it possible to harvest 
a wheat crop, sow to cowpeas immediately, 
harvest the cowpeas for hay, and then fol- 
low with wheat again. I do not approve 
of this rotation, even where the seasons 
will permit it to be done, but still in many 
instances it can be followed. All crops for 
spring soiling and in some instances clover 
sod can be followed with cowpeas and later 
by wheat. It is done in the south with lots 
of time between each crop and there is no 
reason why in some instances it cannot be 
done further north, especially with the early 
maturing spring crops. 

The cowpea may be drilled and cultivated 
like corn, or broadcasted and harrowed in. 
The seed drill can be used, but it breaks 
many of the seed. On rich soils, if broad- 
casted, the quantity of seed should be about 
1% bushels per acre. If less than this quan- 
tity the stems will grow too large and 
start to cure well into hay. About a bushel 
per acre on thin lands will prove a good 
seeding, and it would be best to sow in rows 
and cultivate. 

VARIETIES AND TIME OF RIPENING. 

I have had best results with the Whip- 
poorwill and Warren’s Extra Early. The 
latter will ripen in 60 days from the sowing, 
while the former will require a very little 
longer period. WBither wariety under ordi- 
nary conditions will mature sufficiently for 
making good quality hay. If the seed is 
southern grown it will not usually mature. 
If we are after hay, rich in protein, this is 
not a serious matter. The cowpea crop is 
produced in 60 to 80 days, while with clover 
a year or more is needed. 

CURING AND HARVESTING COWPEAS, 

The greatest difficulty in the culture of 
the cowpea lies in harvesting andgcuring the 
crap. Like clover this is no easy thing to 
do and get a good grade of hay. If you 
can cure clover, you can cure cowpea hay. 
We put in the mow the past-fali, during a 
wet season, over 40 tons of cowpea hay and 
fed it away into the winter. It is bright 
and clear and what we term of the highest 
quality. We cut the crop with the mowing 
machine and left it alone for a day. Then 
used the tedder in the morning for a good 
stirring and that same evening it was put 
up in good-sized cocks and left for three 
days. The cocks were. then opened and 
spread out to sun dry. That evening they 
were, taken into the barn and stored in the 
mow. We are feeding it to take the place 
of ‘bran for. our horses and cattle, milch 
cows and young steers. They, eat every- 
thing, including the coarse stems, and noth- 
ing is better. 
. *  CUWPEAS IN CORN. 

If you can grow corn add nitrogen to 
the soil and get a forage crop at the same 
time, something desirable. ny farmers 
are doing this. When the corn is laid by the 
last of June, about a half bushel of cow- 
peas per acre is sown before the cultivator. 


The cultivator covers the seed. When the . 


corn is harvested, usually a ton or more 
cowpeas per acre are in sight. These can- 
not be harvested for hay, but make good 
pasture for either cattle, horses, sheep or 


‘swine. If corn is to be followed with wheat, 


the peas can be left on the ground for their 
fertilizing effect or pastured off. This means 
humus and plant -food for the soil. I believe 
the coming of the cowpea will prove a bless- 
ing to our farming people. To the farmer 
who cannot grow clover, cowpeas will prove 
a friend. This is the verdict that comes 
from Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, 
the central west and the south. 


The Best Silage—By growing soy ,beans 
and cutting it in the silo with the corn, we 
get a silage about one-third richer in pro- 


tein than the corn silage.—[Prof C. S. 
Phelps, Storrs Experiment Station. 


The Western Summer Pork Pack 30 
years ago was 6,000,000 hogs. Last year 
there were over 25,000,000 hogs packed. 


AND FORAGE CROPS 


Saving Clover and Timothy Hay. 


E. E. CHESTER, ILLINOIS. 


By June id in central Illinois, the good 
farmer will have his haymow ready, hay 
carrier in order, mowing machine repaired, 
two good sickles re-riveted and sharply 
ground, a side delivery rake ready for im- 
mediate use, and a hay loader ready to 
hitch to at a moment’s notice. If he wants 
clover hay of the best quality for milch 
cows, calves, yearlings, feeding steers, fat- 
tening his horses, for wintering his sheep, 
for his hogs or poultry, he will make his 
hay when neither too green nor too ripe. He 
will watch for a time when the clover heads 
are neither all in bloom or turned brown, 
but when on the erect branches the num- 
ber is about equally divided. Finding this 
condition, he will consult the weather 
prophet, the weather conditions, and if the 
wind is not blowing hard from the south, 
southeast or east, and if -whitecaps are 
not plentiful in the sky, he will start the 
mower, being sure that there is neither 
dew nor rain on the standing clover when 
he begins. 

CUT WHEN FREE FROM DEW OR RAIN. 

Clover hay is partly dried clover, and any 
surplus moisture other than that contained 
in the plant is more injurious than the 
plant moisture; hence dew and rain must 
be guarded against both before and after 
cutting. The divider board on the mower 
must be adjusted so that it will only leave 
room for the drag bar and not so as to 
bunch the clover. If the clover is tangled 
and the swath bunched in places, these 
should be spread out with a fork soon after 
cutting. 

The first 2 inches of the clover plant 
above the ground is poor hay, and should 
be left on the ground to protect the crowns 
of the plant from the sun, and as a fer- 
tilizer. Care should be taken to adjust the 
machine so that anxiety to get a heavy 
yield of hay will not interfere with the seed 
crop or August pasture. 

If the clover is blown down so that the 
stems of the plant lie on the ground, do not 
drop the cutting bar so as to get it all, for 
if you will smell these stems, you will find 
they are sour and unfit for animal food. I 
know of no way to separate them from the 
standing bunches as well as by a judicious 
use of the lever that controls the cutting 
bar. 

To make the best quality of hay requires 
some experience and more good judgment. 
There is a time in the life of every swath 
which if taken at the ebb leads on to good 
hay. It must not go into the mow too green 
or it will heat and mold or be dusty. It 
must not be too dry, or the leaves. will fall 
off, thus losing the better part of the crop. 

WHEN TO START THE RAKE. 

Our’*custom has been when the top of the 
swath is well wilted, to start the side deliv- 
ery raké. This acts béth' as a tedder and 
rake in oné operation, leaving the windrow 
in a light and puffy condition, and yet not 
unnecessarily exposed to the sun’s rays. 
Through this the sun and air soon pene- 
trate, drying it faster and better than if 
left in the swath. If the swath is left un. 
disturbed until it is cured to the bottom, 
the top is overdone. If anyone wants to 
know why I.use the side delivery rake, this 
is one of the reasons. Another is, it makes 
a light, even windrow around the land, just 
suited to the convenience of the lad using 
the hay loader. I say lad, for no old man 
whose joints are stiffened ought to load 
hay on a moving wagon, but it is fun for a 
big boy. 

Put the old man on the rake with author- 
ity to start the loader just as the hay-is 
dry enough not to have soggy bunches in. 
it, and when it will pack well on the wagon, 
but not dry enough to waste. If you must 
get some too dry put it in a wiudrow and 
leave it until the next morning to load as 
soon as the dew is off, passing on to hay 
cut later. He should know just how far 
akead of the loader to push his rake that 
the hay may be just right, and how far the 











Mower may go in advance of the rake, not 
to get the hay too dry or just dry enough 
before it is raked. 

USING THE HAY LOADER. 

The secret of success in using the hay 
loader is in having even windrows, that the 
man who loads may not be overworked in 
heavy bunches and idle in light places. A 
strong team that will walk slowly is essen- 
tial to great speed in loading hay. The 
rake as made just covers one-half acre in 
making a round on a land 80 rods long. 
This the loader will pick up in 20 minutes 
without hurry, and if the hay. is ‘heavy 
will make 2500 pounds of new hay. If the 
hay is light make the windrows from’ two 
rounds of the rake, thus saving time for 
the loader. ‘We often put in eight such 
loads in an afternoon with two wagons, 
and when near the barn have put in ten. 
With a full force of men a 40-ton haymow 
is soon filled: 

If thére is a surplus over what the barns 
will hold it is put into long ricks with a 
wire cable suspended by using four tele- 
graph poles 30 feet long. On this cable is a 
“eable carrier.” With this ricks can be 
made 25 feet high and as rapidly as can 
be put into the mow. 

MAKING TIMOTHY HAY, 

Timothy hay, like clover, should. not get 
too ripe before cutting. With us it is at 
its best from July 5 to 10. The, process of 
making is not different from that of clover, 
except that it requires less time to cure, 
and may be handled a little drier than the 
former. In cutting it for seed we let it get 
ripe enough so that the early heads begin 
to shell, then cut it with a binder in cloudy 
days or early in the morning or late in the 
evening to prevent waste by shelling. This 
after threshing makes good hay (if well 
eared for) for idle horses in cold weather. 
Oat hay must be cut so green that it falls 
too close to the ground to be picked up 
clean with the class of machinery used for 
clover or timothy, unless reraked with an 
ordinary hayrake, but millet may be 
handled suecessfully with it. 

I have cut hay with a scythe, raked with 
a hand rake, put it into cocks to cure before 
putting in the mow, and followed up most 
every plan from the days of the scythe to 
the present day methods, and I find I can 
with the method described above secure 
@ more uniform lot of good hay, than with 
any other plan I have used. 

A Troublesome Fungous Disease of Wheat. 
F. C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STA. 








During early June many of the lower 
leaves of winter wheat turn yellow and die. 
Ofter. the trouble becomes general and 
attracts attention. By farmers it is usually 
attributed to weather conditions. They say 
it is too dry or too wet, too cold or too 
warm, according to circumstances. While 
it is undoubtedly true that this unhealthy 
appearance of wheat may sometimes result 
from unfavorable weather or uncongenial 
soil, the principal cause of the yellowing of 
the leaves is a parasitic fungus, known as 
the common grass mildew. It forms @ 
gray felt-like growth on the leaves and on 
the stems just above the surface of the soil. 

Between May 15 and June 15 this fungus 
is so common in New York wheat fields that 
one can scarcely pull a handful of the 
grain without taking some of the fungus. 
It may be readily seen with unaided eye. 
Being a parasite and so common, the fun- 
gus does considerable damage dn the aggre- 
gate and yet it is very rare that it causes 
even the partial failure of a crop. How- 
ever, in California it has sometimes been 
very destructive. No remedy for it is 
known. The white mildew found on rank- 
growing bluegrass in shady places is the 
same fungus. 





To Drive Nails into hard wood, dip the 
points in lard or tallow and they will go 
straight and not double down under the 
hammer. 








FIELD AND FOREST 


The 17-Year Cicada Appears on Time. 





The 17-year cicada, or locust, as it is 
more generally but wrongly called, is now 
in full possession of the territory in which 
it is due. In all - probability succeeding 
broods will be less destructive, as the areas 
over which it occurs are less favorable for 
egg-laying than formerly. Another impor- 





17-YEAR CICADA AND YOUNG. 


tant factor in its destruction is the Eng- 
lish sparrow. This is particularly true in 
public parks and other places near cities 
and towns. The sparrow is: very fond of 
these insects and devours them greedily as 
soon as they come from the ground. 

An adult cicada is shown in our illustra- 
tion at c. The female deposits her eggs in 
twigs and ends of trees and shrubs, as 
shown at d. The eggs hatch and the young 
fall to the ground, bury themselves and re- 
main below the surface for 17 years. They 
then appear as shown ata. Crawling upon 
some object near where they emerge, they 
transform, leaving the skin, as seen at B, 
clinging to the object where it was fastened. 
The next appearance of this particular 
brood will occur in a less restricted area in 
1919. See further description printed in our 
columns May 17. 


Successful Introduction of Macaroni - Wheat. 


M. A. CARLETON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 

In addition to the enormous lot of the 
macaroni wheat that has been sent out by 
the department, mainly through the experi- 
ment stations, several persons have been 
selling it in different parts of the country. 
The greatest amount has been sold in South 
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Dakota. As a rule, we have had no diffi- 
culty in referring parties at once to peopie 
who had seed for sale; although there has 
been a strong demand for the seed, I think 
everybody has been supplied who was at 
all interested in the matter and really de- 
sired the seed. Something near 2000 bush- 
els has been distributed by the department, 
besides all that has been sold privately. 
The amount of this wheat seeded this 
spring and-last fall is probably at least 12 
times that seeded last year. With a good 
average season we shall expect a production 
of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels this 
coming seasori. However, the macaroni 
factories are making such demand for the 
grain that probably even this amount will 
be far from sufficient. With regard to car- 
rying on experiments on a large scale, I 
would state that we have begun such ex- 
periments. In many-cases the different va- 
rieties introduced from Russia are being 
grown on tracts of from five to 40 acres in 
all the region from North Dakota to Texas. 





Planting Sweet Corn—In order to secure 
a succession throughout the season, three 
varieties of sweet corn were planted. Bur- 
pee’s Earliest of All and Country Gentle- 
man were planted May 8, and Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen May 25 for a later supply. The 
seed was planted in drills and when well 
up was thinned to leave one stalk every 18 
inches. Furrows were made with the wheel 
plow 3 feet apart and 4 inches deep. Rich 
compost was scattered in them and light- 
ly covered with soil. The corn was then 
dropped and covered 1% inches deep, by re- 
versing the plows to turn in, and then 
treading on the rows behind the plow to 
firm and compact the soil.—[C. P. Byington, 
Green County, N Y. 


For Protecting Cherries from the birds 1 
bought a lot of damaged mosquito netting 
and sewed it into a piece 6 yards square. 
This I put over an Early Richmond tree 
and drew it nearly together at the bottom. 
The sun shines through, but the birds are 
kept out. It stays on only a few days 
while the cherries are ripening and is then 
taken off and laid away for another Year. 
[Alfred P. Edge, Harford County, Md. 





Late Keeping Celery—Probably the best 
late keeping celery is Winter Queen, a 
variety of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion. It makes a strong plant, of good 
heart and excellent flavor, and surpasses 
all others in keeping qualities. 
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Remedy for the Grape Root Worm. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 


Grape growers in western New York, Ohio 
and other sections are much concerned 
about the safety of their vineyards from 
attacks of grape root worms. The adult in- 
sect is a beetle about % inch long, brownish 
in color and covered with short grayish 
hairs. The general appearance of the crea- 
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GRAPE ROOT WORM AND PARENT BEETLE. 


ture is shown in our picture. This beetle 
eats peculiar chain-like holes in the leaves 
in June and July. When disturbed, they 
fall quickly to the ground, folding their legs 
against their body as if dead. The young 
of this insect is a small whitish grub with 
a yellowish head, and is less than a half 
inch long when full grown, as shown in the 
cut. They live upon the roots of vines and 
can be found in the soil almost any time of 
the year except June and July. 

The grubs transform in June and the bee- 
tles appear soon afterward, and their pres- 
ence is conspicuous by the peculiar manner 
in which they eat the leaves, as shown in 
the picture, furnished us by Prof M. V. 
Slingerland of Cornell university experi- 
ment station. The work of these beetles 
can be seen from the latter part of June 
until the leaves drop in the autumn, and 
the young vines may be seriously injured. 
They usually begin on the lower leaves and 
work upward, injuring the tender foliage 
as it comes out. Sometimes the injury done 
by grubs below ground in the roots is quite 
as severe as that done by thé beetle on the 
leaves. The majority of the grubs are usu- 
ally found just beneath the large _ roots, 
where they join the trunk. They gnaw the 
bark from the roots and even completely 
destroy the young rootlets. 

The adult deposits its eggs shortly after 
it emerges, and continues until July. The 
eggs are laid in small patches under loos- 
ened bark and often several feet above the 
roots. Sometimes they are pushed into the 
soil about the base of the vine. When the 
grubs reach maturity they work themselves 
a short distance from the main root, form- 
ing earthen cells, in which they remain dur- 
ing the winter until the following June, 
when the adults emerge. If the soil is kept 
in a loose, well pulverized condition and 
banked up slightly toward the vine, many 
of the newly hatched grubs will be unable 
to reach the roots and are thus destroyed. 

The soilabout the base of the vines should 
be kept pulverized by frequent cultivation, 
especially during the month of July. Ad- 
vantage can also be taken of the “possum 
habit” of the beetle, and they can be caught 
on sheets very much in the same manner as 
the plum or peach curculio is captured. 
Arsenate of lead or disparene is recom- 
mended in preference to other poisons for 
spraying foliage, as it will stick much 
longer and there is little or no danger of 
burning the leaves with it. About one 
pound of disparene in 50 gallons of water is 
generally recommended, and the vines 
should be sprayed between June 25 and 
July 15. ; 

Fumigation Methods—This book is a val- 
uable publication and should be in the 
hands of every nurseryman, florist, orchard- 
ist and horticultural inspector. The sub- 
ject is complete in every detail.—[{Prof 
Alexander Craw, Horticultural Quarantine 
Officer, California. 


HORTICULTURE 
Pinch Raspberry Tips Sparingly. 


M. G. KAINS. 


The pinching back of growing raspberry 
canes in order to force the growth of lat- 
eral wood is frequently practiced by berry 
growers, but was thought to be an unwise 
proceeding. Two sets of experiments were, 
therefore, tried with blackcaps and red va- 
rieties, with the following results: In the 
pruned row the stumps were more numer- 
ous than in the unpruned, and where beth 
tips and laterals had been pinched, more 
still. There were fewer berries, or rather 
a lighter yield, in the pruned than in the 
unpruned rows. This might have been ex- 
pected because the larger the number of 
canes, the poorer the fruit, as a rule. The 
smallest yield was from plants trimmed in 
both laterals and stems. 

The reason for this increased number of 
stumps or canes is that the raspberry pro- 
duces its new growth from the bases of the 
old, or two-year-old stems. In this way 
the new canes resemble the laterals pro- 
duced higher up on the stem, the differ- 
ence being that they may not and normal- 
ly do not appear the season the cane fruits, 
but push into growth the spring follow- 
ing. For these reasons, therefore, pinch- 
ing induces an increased development of 
these buds at the bases of the stems, which 
wait only favorable conditions to develop. 

From these trials the conclusion was 
drawn that great care must be exercised 
to remove as little as possible of the tips 
by summer pinching and to depend mainly 
upon the thinning of the stems after the 
leaves have fallen, or at least late enough 
to insure the non-development of the basal 
buds. How many stems to leave each 
plant will depend upon the soil, the variety 
and its behavior in the neighborhood. 

RE 

The New Enemy to San Jose Scale—The 
entomologist of the department of agricul- 
ture, Dr L. O. Howard, makes no extrava- 
gant claims for the little Chinese ladybird, 
and all he hopes-is that the department 
shall succeed in establishing it and widely 
distributing it in this country, and by so 
doing to add another and perhaps more 
effective enemy to the San Jose scale than 
any we now have. He does not anticipate 
that it will make syraying operations un- 
necessary in the future, but it may be of 
considerable service in the orchards of 
persons who are indifferent, or in gardens 
and grounds where remedial operations 
would seldom or never be undertaken; and, 
at the same time the general destructiveness 


of the San Jose scale and other allied species 
everywhere may be somewhat if not consid- 
erably reduced. The colony is doing 
exceedingly well in the large outdoor cages 
constructed for them in Washington. They 
will be kept together until a good strong 
colony is secured. The department will 











GRAPE LEAF INJURED BY BEETLE. 


not undertake any distribution before fall. 
The first distribution will probably be made 
largely to state experiment stations, so the 
insects may be looked after until they have 
multiplied sufficiently to warrant their 
being sent out more widely. 


Sunflower Stalks for Bean Poles—It is 
much easier to plant a sunflower seed in 
each hill of beans than to cut and set a 
pole. If the ground is very rich, you will 
get a few beans, as I did, but under no 
condition will you get as many beans as 
where poles are used. I find it helps some 
to cut off the sunflower head when in blos- 
som and not allow branches to grow, and 
that is more trouble than a pole would be. 
If you have use for the sunflowers and 
are not particular about the beans it will 
do.—[R. M. Dunlap, Sauk County, Wis. 


I am trying Dwarf Essex rape this year. 
It is a new thing here and I am called 
a crank because I experiment with new 
things. It is the only way to get out of 
the old ruts. I would like to hear from 
other farmers on the rape question.—[C. 
G. Rodman, La Rue County, Ky. 











COLD STORAGE PLANT OF N. P. CREELY, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J 


In 1901, N. P. Creely of New Jersey built a splendid brick cold storage house, as 
shown above. It is 40x50x13 feet with a frame addition 40x46 for machinery and 
assorting. This house holds 4000 bushels apples in boxes. About 1000 bushels more 


ean be stored in the loft under the roof. 


The cost of the building was $3000. The 


machinery cost as much more. It is fitted with a 29-horse power gasoline engine 
and uses a.six-ton compressor, the ammonia process of refrigeration being employed. 
A large vinegar plant is near the cold storage house, the engine supplying power 


for both. 











English Laying Competition. 





Every year there are two poultry clubs 
in England which hold open laying compe- 
titions. Four pullets of the present year’s 

“hatch are penned for a period of 16 weeks 
beginning October 16 and ending February 
4. These are placed under the management 
and control of one man, who does all the 
feeding, etc. The reports of the recent con- 
test by the -Utility poultry club and the 
Burnley society as published in the English 

paper, Poultry, are here given: 
UTILITY PUULTRY CLUB LAYING COMPETITION. 











Cc Ezgs-—— Order 

lst 2d 3d th —-Total—, mer 

on Breed mo mo mo mo Eggs Pnts it 
1 Buff Orpington... 17 -18 2 9 72 144 15 
2 White Leghorn... —. 17 50 43 110 220 9 
38 Buff Orpington... 20 7 @ -3 93 186 12 
4 White Leghorn.. 13 44 17 31 105 208 fi 
5 Buff Orpington... 24. 54 44 42 164 328 3 
6 White Leghorn... 24 65 50 46 185 362 2 
7 Silver Wyandot. | 15 41 48 124 244 -6 
8 Minorca. -ssscie ic 33 9 3 87. 172 34 
9 Golden W yandot & 44-36 55 200 397° 1 
10 Minorca .,....:%.. — 1-— 33 34. 68 20 
41 White Wyandot. 20 13 15 66 1314 222 8 
12 Buff Leghdorn.... 4 15. 43. 51 .118.,223 7 
13 Barred Rock.....— 16 23> 19 58 115 17 
14 Ancona ...... Sia 3:16 & 69- 136 16 
15 Buff Rock........ 28 & 3 40 107 213 10 
ee ae ae 9-52 18-4 143 21 5 
17 Black Rock...... 3.146 2 DW 51 100 18 
IS «ANCONB. 222020802 -- 18 2 44 9) 178 13 
19 Faverolles ....... — 31 6 3% 70 19 
20 White Leghorn. 40 44 37 43 164 328 3 

|. I SE nae 319 483 546 770 2118 

N B—In scoring, an egg weighing up to 1% 


ounces counted one point; above that weight, 
twe points. 

The Burnley society reckoned one point 
for an egg weighing up to 1% ounces; above 
this weight two points. Each soft-shelled 


egg was disqualified. In previous compe- 
tition of the Utility club, the prizes in 
1897-8 went, first to Black Minorcas, which 
laid 161 eggs; second, to Black -Minorcas, 
with 149 eggs; third, to Langshans, with 
146 eggs; in 1898-9, Buff Leghorns 154, 


Barred Rocks 146 eggs, Golden Wyandots 
133 eggs; in 1899-0, Silver Wyandots 223 
eggs, Golden Wyandots 161 eggs, Buff Orp- 
ingtons 151; in 1900-1, Barred Rocks 127, 
Buff Leghorns 81, Lincoln Buffs 73. 
BURNLEY SOCIETY LAYING COMPETITION. 





- Eggs——_, Order 
Hatch- No 4 5 12 16 weeks mer- 
ed pen Breed wks wks wks Eggs Puts it 
Mar 1 Buff Orpington... 23 62 107 127 254 5 
Apr 2 Buff Leghorn.... 40 73 99 1380 260 4 
Apr 3 Silver Wyandot. 49 101 159 201 402 2 
Apr 4 Brown Leghorn.— 2 7 114 227 6 
Apr 5 Barred Rock..... 23 84 128 173 346 3 
Apr 6 White Leghorn... 6 28 47 7% 162 2 
Pt ee oe eee —- — 27 64 128 10 
Apr 8. Buff Orpington... 1 80 161 210 420 1 
Apr 9 Buff Leghorn.... 6 22 49 92 184 7 
Apr 10 Buff Orpington..— 12 33 72 144 9 

166 . 482 880 1259 

Preparations . for Swarming. 
GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 


Hives should be in readiness and at least 
two should be complete and on the stand 
with cinders or sand. Have-.some extra 
combs if possible to put in as starters. 

Have handy your ladder, saw and swarm- 
ing box, if -you use one. As to time of 
Swarming there is much truth in the old 
adage, “a swarm in May is worth a load of 
hay, in June a silver spoon, in July not 
worth a fly.” Some swarms early in July 
are very good if you are in a buckwheat 
section where a crop of buckwheat honey 
is much depended on for surplus. Still 
much depnds on strength of swarm, also 
care and the amount of comb that is placed 
under them to work on at the start. Bees 
can make comb slowly. 

Symptoms of swarming can be seen and 
sometimes a little experience and fore- 
thought in this direction may save much 
time. An almost certain sign is when the 
bees go in the hive after having clustered 
outside around the entrance during the 
morning. Sometimes swarms may issue 
when the front of hive is covered with bees 
hanging out and as soon as the swarming 
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For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth, 


POULTRY AND BEES 


hum starts up they join the ranks, but 
such colonies :are or have habitual -loafers 
that do not and will not work. Uneasiness 
on the part of bees near the entrance is a 
good indication of swarming. 


Raising. Chicks. 








The old-fashioned hen is used for brood- 
ing the chick by E. C. Tefft, a successful 
Rhode Island poultryman. He takes great 
care to have the young chicks protected 
from dampness and feeds the following 
mash, upon which they seem to thrive: 
For chicks up to six days, mash two boiled 
eggs with one pound of crackers; feed once 
in three hours, and also a few rolled oats. 

From one week to six weeks old, give 
one-third meal, one-third chops, one-third 
wheat bran. To a peck of this dry food add 
one quart of beef scraps. Mix this with 
cold water and: bake into a bread. Mr 
Tefft advises, and whoever uses them 
should always follow the advice, the use of 
the best beef scraps on the market. The 
mash is fed in the morning. For noon and 
evening he feeds a mixture of equal parts 
of cracked corn and wheat. 





The Fertility of Eggs—iIn order to de- 
termine how soon after mating eggs become 
sufficiently fertile to yield chicks, the 
Maine experiment station last year found 
that 40 hours after the cock was placed 
with the hens, two of the eggs showed 
slight traces of fertility. From eight eggs 
laid the third day, two chickens were 
hatched. The best results were 
eight days after the introduction of the 
male bird. In another pen, the cock was 
removed in order to see how long after- 
ward the eggs remained fertile. The 27 eggs 
laid during the first three days after the 
removal of.the cock yielded ten chicks, the 
30 eggs laid on the 1lith, 12th and 13th days 
after his removal yielded seven chicks. But 
little difference was found in the fertility 
of eggs of different shapes in another se- 
ries of experiments. 





Money in Ducks—That there is money 
in duck raising has been well demonstrated 
by the few who are in the business, and 
remain in it from year to year. There are 
many who have made a failure of it, as 
they would no doubt of anything else that 
they attempted. It is an occupation as well 
suited for women as for men. A woman, 
with perhaps the assistance of a young 
boy, could do all the work required on a 
small duck ranch, but a woman alone could 
easily care for’from 50 to 100 ducks without 
any assistance if she be comparatively 
strong. I am a thorough believer in duck 
raising for either women or men, if they 
are so situated as to attend to it properly. 
[Millie Abbott, Cumberland County, N J. 





Turkey Diseases—For diarrhea, I grate 
a little nutmeg in the food. If they will 
not eat, I open their mouths and put. the 
food and medicine down their necks; this is 
all I have found ‘necessary for diarrhea. 
For cholera, I give equal parts assafoetida, 
saffron and hypophosphite of soda with a 
little cayenne peppér added. If they are 
too sick-to eat, put a little of the medicine 
down their throats. I give about the size of 
a large bean and a spoonful of the Douglas 
mixture to a gallon of the drinking water. 
[Mrs J. L. Fuller, Rutland County, Vt. 





A Draft of Cold Air on the fowls is worse 
than to have the door or windows open. 
Hang .a sheet over the fowls and let the 
edges come down level with the roosts. It 
will. keep the-air still at night and keep out 
a deal of cold. 





Burlap Poultry Fence—I had no money to 
buy wire fencing, neither could I get the 
fine mesh netting suitable for young chicks 
anywhere in this vicinity. I took 200- 
pound bran sacks, ripped them open and 
sewed them together lengthwise, and nailed 
to a strip. of lath top and bottom, with 
posts 10 feet apart. The idea took, and in 


obtained | 
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two weeks’ time I could count a dozen 
such fences within a miles Farmers “here 
buy lots of feed and the sacks accumulate 
unless burned, as they cannot be sold.—[Mrs 
F. H. Percival, Orleans County, Vt. 





Must Accept Fumigation Certificates— 

infend to write to our mnurserymen to 
fumigate all of their stock. We have no 
law compelling this, but I think they would 
be willing to do this, if they found that it 
is of advanfage to them in making sales 
in competition with other states. If, how- 
ever, neighboring states will not accept 
goods after fumigation, there is very little 
inducement on the part of nurserymen to 
go to this extra expense. The position is 
illogical; we advise fumigation, and then 
refuse to accept the results. It seems that 
we must in the near future come to this 
point, that properly fumigated plants must 
be admitted to the market, or else a large 
number of nurserymen must go out of busi= 
ness. Science says, fumigate your trees, 
destroy the’ insects, and then sell your 
goods.—[John Hamilton, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Pennsylvania. 








Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little 
if any disturbance during the whole period 
of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, ayspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption be- 
fore manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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Pineland Incubator and Brooder Co., 
Boxrf, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S.A. 


FARMERS 


Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and Im- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 












Cloth, etc. 

HENRY DERBY 124 CHAMBERS ST. 
W YORK, N. ¥. 

66 F UJ MA’ "Woodchacks, Senne 
Grain Insects. 
= athe wheels of the 
gods grind slow but 
exceeding small.” So 
the weevil, but you can stop their a | - 
of UMA “CARBON BISULPHIDE are doing. 


Penn Yan, N. ¥, 





best by Test—77 YEARS 


TREES LARGEST AY casi 
Frurt Boox free. We 
Want MORE SALESMEN 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; = PAY werkt 





FOR SALE. 


1} -P. second hand gasoline engines. 

4 - second hand gasoline engine. 

5 . second hand gasoline engine. 

25H.P. boilers and engines,second hand, in good condition. 
10 H. P. Ames agricultural engine. 

12 H.P. Cooper traction engine. 

15 H.P. Aultman traction engine. 

All of the above in good condition. 


Write for our Catalogue No. 25. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, Iil 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on. Editorial Page 
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Present Status of Tuberculosis. 


After many years of striving for infor- 
mation, the matter of bovine tuberculosis 
is still undecided. That the danger from 
this disease was. greatly exaggerated we 
have always contended. The latest con- 
tribution on this subject is a book on 
tuberculosis in cattle by Prof Behring of 
Germany, in which he details the results 
of six years’ investigations at Marburg, 
where he was assisted by Drs Ruppel and 
Roemer. From .advance sheets it is seen 
that Prof Behring affirms that tubercu- 
losis in man and cattle is propagated by 
identica wacilli, and the seeming differ- 
ences between the human and the cattle 
bacilli result from the capacity of the 
bacilli tc accommodate themselves to the 
organism in which they live. He says 
he has discovered a method to render cat- 
tle immune against tuberculosis, which is 
done by vaccinating the cattle when they 


are young. This he declares to be his 


greatest discovery, and says. the method 
is in use on, farms at. Marburg. 

Last summer, Prof Koch, the orig- 
inal discoverer of the tubercle bacillus, 
made two somewhat surprising claims. 
The first was that the bacillus which 
produced bovine tuberculosis and_ that 
which caused human tuberculosis are dif- 
ferent from each _ other. The second 
is that this disease in cattle is so 
different from the similar disease in man 
that it is very. rarely transmitted from 
animal to man. The danger to man from 
the use of milk and flesh of tuberculous 
animals is therefore extremely slight. 

These two claims are quite at variance 
With the belief common among scientific 
men the last few years, as is pointed out 
by Prof H. W. Conn of the Connecticut 
experiment station in bulletin No 23. He 
notes that these claims were received with 
much opposition and a large amount of dis- 
cussion and experimentation followed. The 
scientific world seems to have settled down 
to about the following conclusions: The 
first claim of Prof Koch that there is a 
difference ‘between the bacilli producing the 
disease in -animals and those producing it 
in man is generally admitted to be sub- 
stantiated. The main difference seems to 
be that the bacillus: of tuberculosis in-man 
does not so readily produce tuberculosis in 
eattle, and is therefore with cattle appar- 
ently less virulent. than the bacillus of 
bovine tuberculosis. It ‘is not quite settled 
that this difference is anything more than 
a slight variation in variety, the same spe- 
ces of baccillus assumes when growing in 


two different localities. The majority, how- 


ever, appear to believe that the difference 
is not very great and not sufficient to war- 
rant a conclusion that they are different 
&pecies. 

The second claim that tuberculosis cannot 
be transmitted from cattle to man is em- 
phatically denied. A number of cases have 
been brought to light during the last few 
months, where the évidence of direct trans- 
mission from animal to man is so strong 
as to be hardly questionable. Most bacte- 
riologists now are positive in their asser- 
tions that the disease is communicable from 
animal to man. 

The suggestion advanced by Prof Koch, 
and the evidence brought out by previous 
and subsequent discussion, renders it quite 
plain that the flesh and milk of tubercu- 
lous animals are not to be looked upon as 
comimon geurces of human tuberculosis. So 
far as adults are concerned, the disease in 
man is rarely derived from cattle, but 
young children feeding chiefly upon cows 
milk are frequently affected with tubercu- 
losis from this source. 

This conclusion, instead of being fortu- 
nate for dairying, is in one respect unfor- 
tunate. As long as the dairy farmer was 
forced to believe the tuberculous cattle 
were likely to distribute tuberculosis, he 
was inclined to keep his herd free from the 
disease. Furthermore, the belief that tu- 
herculosis is not transmissible, may result 
ia greater carelessness on part of the dairy- 
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men in treatment of his herds. Both these 
facts are extremely unfortunate. However, 
it is now more evident that the disease is 
readily transmissible from one animal to 
another, and the presence of a tuberculous 
cow in a herd is a positive danger to the 
dairymen and to the dairy industry. What 
is necessary now is to inform the farmers 
regarding the actual condition-of herds. 


Dairy Problems—in reply to A. W. 
Smith, Page 643, May 10 issue American 
Agriculturist, his yield of 6% pounds butter 
from 115 pounds milk is extra good, but 
from 21 pounds cream it is a poor yield. I 
have four grade cows. From No 1, it takes 
20 pounds milk to make one pound butter, 
No 2 22 pounds, No 3 18 pounds, No 4, a 
grade Devon, 30 pounds or an average of 
one pound butter from 22% pounds milk. 
From several churnings during February, 


I found that it required an average of 2.47. 


pounds cream:to-make one pound butter.— 
[Joseph Allen, Butler County, O.° 


Field Garlic, or Wild Onion, is well 
known in the southern states as garlic. As 
J. N. Pierpoint, West Virginia, wrote, it is 
a very bad weed. It is often a pest in 
wheat fields in the valley districts of the 
Ohio river, and in*pastures of many parts 
of the country. It is supposed to have been 
brought to America by Welch immigrants 
to Pennsylvania, who planted it for the 
purpose of producing early pasturage. Per- 
haps the best way to get rid of it is to 


AND DAIRY 


thoroughly, cultivate the soil and plant it 
in any culture crop which will require thor- 
ough tillage. This should be done for two 
qr more years. The bulbs can in this way 
be destroyed, and the weed will not be 
readily reintroduced when it is once cleared 
from the neighborhood. The presence of 
the little bulbs of this plant in wheat fields 
is said to destroy the flour made therefrom. 
Milk and butter of cows pastured on fields 
infested with it is often injured by the fla~ 
vor of the garlig.—[Prof K. C. Davis, West 
Virginia Experiment Station. 


For a Breeding Sow, a sleeping apart< 
ment 10 by 12 feet is not any too large, al- 
though smaller ones are frequently _used 
successfully. Besides a sleeping apartment 
there should always be a place where the 
sow can be fed. This need not be large—6 
by 10 feet. When these pens are not used 
for the sow and pigs, they will hold three 
or four fattening animals or six to eight 
shotes. 


Green Weeds for Pigs—If it is necessary 
to confine pigs in a dry let during the 
summer, see that they get all the weeds 
pulled from the garden or cut about the 
premises anywhere. Hogs will eat large 
quantities and thrive on them. It is. an 
easy way to get rid of the weeds. 


More Canned Beef goes to the United 
Kingdom from the United States than to 
all the rest of the world. 











SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM | SEPARATORS, fie 


ALIWATTS THE 
“Business g,"’ a very valuable book sant sr srl No. 100 free. 


Dairyin 
Sharples Co.. Chicago, lilse 


P. M. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 











A SOUND HORSE. 


See 


sound horse is always salable, Lumps, Blemishes, 
es and Lameness cut the price in two. Almost any 
kind of horse may be made sound by the use of 


_ MENDALL’S Spavin Cure 


reliable remedy for bones, Splint, 

to and all forms of Lameness. ‘ures without 

a blemish as it 9 nee —, + $1; six for $5. As 
a liniment tor Semel has no equal. Ask your 

druggist for KENDA Ls ‘SPAVIN RE, also “A 
Treatise on the Horse,” the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., EN@SBURG FALLS, VT 





Runs lighter, skims 
closer, cleans easier, 
simplest and most 
durable—the. 
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HAND SEPARATOR 


| These claims we are ready 
eile» to make good by shipping, 
free, a National Hand 

on ten days trial. 

Send for it and work it a 

thirdof a month—if itdon’t 

keep our promises, return 

Write 


Enlarged 
Glands 


and allswellings about 
the throat may be 
quickly and 

a ——— ; ~ 
out scar or injury by - 
using 





Removes all Bunches, Enlargements, © - 
lays Inflammation and takes all nee 
out of Bruisea, etc. 
Relieves Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
= my ome bottle delivered x3 at your ma Ang 
end free vO Pe Sis ook form 


W P. “YouNG, P. D. P., SPRINGFIELD, "MASS, 








Try it for Yourself 


hd i perfectly ous The send it 
back to us. er 


sAmerican separator 


can make this offer, because it always gives satisfaction. 
Buits the most exacting. Price within the reach ofall. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR ©0., 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 1900. Catalogue free. 








Perfect.Butter 


—the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 
from perfect milk. All bad odors 
and flavors of animal, feed or 

} stable must be removed. 


THE PERFECTION 


‘ Milk Cooler and Aerator 


will do it quiekly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vari 
ous sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue Jof Farm 


and dairy supplies. L. R. Lewis, Mfr., Box 14 .Cortland. N.¥ 





F with knewledge of farm 
Farmers’ ns ante stock and fair education 

k in an office; $60 a month with advancement; 
} hy employment; must be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
State. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Vet- 
erinary Science Association, London, Canada. 


Retention of pla 
] centa andfailure to 
breed. Kellogg’s av 


dition Powder isa posftive cure for these diseases. Wri 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Buttermakers’ -Contest, 


The Pennsylvania dairy union, which rep- 
resents the dairy interests of that state, has 
been active in holding annual meetings 
which, while not largely attended, have 
been the means of distributing a large 
amount of authoritative and valuable in- 
formation. This year in co-operation with 
the butter makers of the state the union 
has inaugurated an educational butter 
makers’ contest beginning June 1 and 
closing December 10, 1902. Butter makers 
in every creamery of the state are re- 
quested to enter the contest. A ten-pound 
tub of butter, in uniform packages fur- 
nished by the union, is to be sent to the 
secretary. Each package will be scored 
and dated when received and put in cold 
storage and rescored for keeping qualities 
60 days later. Each contestant has to pay 
$2.50 in advance to defray the expenses of 
conducting this contest. All the butter sent 
for scoring will be. sold later and after 
commission is deducted, the balance will 
be remitted through the secretary to the 
shipper. 

The following prizes will be offered: $50 
for» the highest. average score; and for the 
second, third and fourth highest average 
scores $30, $20, and $15 respectively will be 
given. Prizes of the same character will 
also be awarded to the butter makers, se- 
curing the highest average score during 
the contest of stored butter. A sweep- 
stakes gold medal is offered by the union 
to the butter which scores highest both as 
fresh and stored. The results of each 
month’s scoring will be published and 
watched with interest. The scale of points 
will be as follows: Flavor 45, grain or 
body 30; color 15, and salt 10. Color will 
not be cut if it is straight and uniform, 
and salt will not be scored if it is dissolved 
and evenly distributed; consequently but- 
ter makers need not fear having their reg- 
ular trade disturbed. The union reserves 
the privilege of sampling all butter for 
chemical analysis. Preservatives other 
than salt are barred. Blanks, special in- 
formation, etc, can be gotten from Prof 
Harry Hayward, Secretary, State College, 
Pa. 








Utilizing Corn Stalks. 





The national fiber and cellulose compa- 
ny, recently incorporated in Delaware 
with a capital of $10,000,000, proposes 
to organize and equip several large 
plants for depithing for stalks, The 
promoters claim there can be as much 
economy in the working up of corn stalks 
into profitable material as there is in us- 
ing up cotton seed. The difficulty of sep- 
arating the hard shell of the corn stalk 
from its pith has been overcome by certain 
machines which the-company controls. It 
is proposed to establish plants in the corn 
belt within easy access to farmers. 

Experienced paper and box makers have 
examined samples of paper and paper box 
board made wholly from the shell of the 
corn stalk, and also that made from the 
pith and shell and have pronounced them 
satisfactory. The pith of the stalk is also 
valuable for preparing cellulose, gun cot- 
ton, smokeless powder and other products. 
Material for covering floors, making pan- 
els and other furnishing for interior dec- 
orative purposes can also be made from 
the product at a moderate cost. The Mars- 
den company, capitalized at $50,000,000, was 
the pioneer in this industry, but has not 
made the expected financial success of it, 
though it still hopes to do so. 





The Advance in Peppermint Oil which 
took place last fall and since maintained, 
is declared due in part to speculation, by 
Schimmel & Co, the well-known distillers 
and dealers of Leipzig and New York. 
Their semi-annual report just issued hints 
at a combination of American distillers, 
strong enough to maintain the present sit- 
uation in case the demand should fall off. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


It is added, however, that the high prices 
not only benefit farmers, but also consum- 
ers of mint oil, because greater care will 
now be taken-“in peppermint cultivation, re- 
sulting in improved quality of the product. 
Total exports of peppermint oil from Japan 
in 1901 were 70,000 pounds; from the United 
States 60,166 pounds, during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1901. In 1899, exports were 
117,462 pounds. 


Foreign Trade with Buenos Ayres—It is 
interesting to note that business with Ar- 
gentina has increased greatly in recent 
years. In 1893 a total of 188 ships cleared 
frcm American ports, and in 1900, 249. In 
1900; 75 vessels from Argentina entered 
United States ports. A total of 324 vessels 
are engaged in the maritime commerce of 
the two countries. Our exports to Argen- 
tina consist. chiefly of railway supplies, ag- 
ricultural implements, hardware and ma- 
chinery, and in 1900 had a value of $14,- 
853,000. In the same year Argentina ex- 
ported to this country merchandise havy- 
ing a value of $8,441,000; hides formed fully 
a third of this, wool taking second place, 
other items including goat skins, chemi- 
cals, feathers, dye woods, etc. 





Seed Cabbage Doing Well—At this writ- | 


ing, May 28, seed cabbage on Long Island 
is in bloom and the prospect for a full crop 
is exceptionally good. Thus far very little 
damage has been done by stump rot and it 
seems probable that serious loss from this 
disease will be escaped unless the weather 
should be unseasonably warm during the 
next few days. Likewise, the seed stalk 
weevil is doing but little damage this sea- 
son. It is a footless, white grub about one- 
fifth inch long and with a brown head, 
It burrows extensively in the cabbage stem 
from the surface of the ground up to a 
hight of a foot og more. Some seasons it 
does much damage. 


The Profits of Celery Culture in Florida 
are $1000 and over per acre. We grow it 
from Decernber to June. All of the crop 
should be off by June. The crop is in its 
prime in April. The yield is very heavy, 
single, some stalks weighing 4 pounds or 
over. We pack it from three to ten dozen in 
a case and it sells in our local market 
for the eastern and western trade for $2.35 
per case. The crates are 8 inches deep, 
20-inches wide and 27 inches long. We 
irrigate with artesian -wells, which flow 
good streams. A good 2-inch well will fur- 
nish water for five acres on hammock land. 
[H. H. Campbell, Orange County, Fla. 


Corn Receipts at New York were 10,162,- 
539 bushels from January 1 to April 3, 1901, 
and only 1,344,460 bushels the same time this 
year. Short western crop told on exports. 





Nearly 6,000,000 Pounds Raisins were 
imported during the nine months ending 
March 31, 1902, exports 2,041,000 pounds. 
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Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 


Almost every 
papers is sure to 





who reads the news- 

ow of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the t kidney, liver 
and Bladder remedy, 
Itis the great medi- 
# Cal triumph of the nine- 
teenth century; dis- 
covered after years of 
scientific research by 
j Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
nent kidney and blad- 
der specialist, and is 
wonderfully successful fn promptiy curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric acid trou- 
bles and Bright’s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s SwampeRoot is not rec- 
ommended for everything but if you have kid- 
ney, liver or bladder trouble it will be found 
just the remedy you need. It has been tested 
in so many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief and has proved so successful in 
every case that a special arrangement hes 
been mgade by which all readers of this paper 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trouble, 
When writing mention reading this generous 
offer in this paper and CY 
send your address to ggiim 
Dr. Kilmer & Co.,Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The — 
regular fifty cent and Home of Swamp-Root. 
dollar sizes are sold by all good druggists, 


Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED OURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMET to cure from 
peg I cases of distemper, or thirty to forty eages 

u e - 

Your money refunded if it fails. e - 

tion this paper and address > a a oe 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTHCO., 


ITHACA, N. Y. 








THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 





HOLDS 
WORLD’S 
RECORD 











Send for Free Pamphlets 


FIFTY CONSECUTIVE RUNS 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy 


oF sxin mux} 2.0138 


No other Separator has ever been able 
to approach this record 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONKE DOLLAR s year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advan $1.50 
year. A year’s subscription free for a club r two. 
ubecriptions can commence at any time durimg the 
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FOREIGN SU BSCRLP FLONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.08 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

BRENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your stibscription 

aid. Thus Jan@3 shows that yment has been re- 

ceived up to January I, 1903; Fe to February 1, 1903, 

on, Some time is required after money is 

A before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

be changed. 

DISCONIL.».U ANCES—Responsible subseribers will con- 

tinue to _geceive this journal until “the publishers are 
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must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
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Agriculturist, so they will do their best by 
credit us with your trade. American Agric 

best and cheapest medium in which to advertise he’ rural 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We sitively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, ‘This 
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t means that no advertisement’is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

that if led 
rough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
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advertiser w..1 furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 
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to the ORANGE JUDD COMPAN 


SPRINGFIELD he. 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marguette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The campaign against plum and peach 
curculio is spreading throughout © fruit- 
growing districts. There are always a few 
stragglers, bit if this fight is continued, 
their numbers will be greatly reduced and 
the plum and peach crep will be much 
improved in quality. 





The educational butter making contest 
inaugurated by the Pennsylvania dairy 
union, noted on another page, is merito- 
rious. Contests along other lines would be 
valuable in awakening imterest in other 
agricultural emterprises. We believe in 
sharp competition in all matters of this 
kind and farmers as well as dairymen who 
are interested in this contest should do 
their level best to secure one of the prizes. 

a 

Southern agriculture receives both inspi- 
ration and impulse from just such meetings 
as that recently held in Knoxville; Tenn, 
where leaders of the best thought in farm- 
ing lines so happily expressed conditions of 
to-day and the hope for to-morrow. Prof 
Soule of the state agricultural college, in 
arranging the admirable program, grouped 
about the speakers’ table scientists and 
practical farmers with wide horizon, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the resources of 
the middle south and possfbilities of the 
future. 


It is pleasing to note that New York is 
gradually forging ahead im the good reads 
movement. There was expended in 1901 a 
little more than $100,000 by the state in ad- 
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dition to that of the various counties. In 
the future in any counties where the money 
system is adopted for repairing roads the 
state will bear 50 per cent of the cost. A 
half million dollars could easily be ex- 
pended in 1902 for permanent repairs on 
many thoroughfares. In addition to the 
repairs the state will expend about $800,000 
in road improvements while the counties 
will provide an equal amount. This should 
be followed up regularly until the roads of 
New York are as good as the best. 
hl 

The war being waged in New York by 
the city board of health with a view to de- 
tecting adulterated milk has-been pushed 
successfully. Recently a general raid was 
made and samples drawn from about 225 
sources. These were analyzed by expert 
chemists. It is a satisfaction to know that 
only 12 were considered worthy to be con- 
demned, eight of the samples were said 
to have been watered or skimmed, the 
other four containing preservatives. Inas- 
much as the court of appeals has decided 
that preservativés in miik do not consti- 
tute adulteration, unless it can be shown 
that they are poisonous, it leaves only 
eight cases of actual adulteration, The 
chances are that if these eight were prop- 
erly sifted down the fault would be laid at 
the door of someone else rather than that 
of the producer. Dairymen, however, can- 
not be too careful about this matter .and 
should do everything possible to produce 
milk that will stand every test of these ex- 
perts. 

——— 

Some of the very best writers on practi- 
cal subjects are plain farmers who know 
how to make the oid farm pay and have 
the faculty of giving their ideas to their 
fellow farmers through the agricultural 
press. There are thousgnds of farmers in 
every section who have been’ successful 
along some one line. Their experience 
would be of great value to others, if the 
facts were available for publication. If 
you have had any one experience on the 
farm that has been of special value to you, 
why not send us the facts in your own 
simple style, giving us the subject matter. 
We will properly. edit and publish it over 
your name. Do not be backward about 
sending in your experiences. Very often 
those that seem most trivial are most val- 
uable. Ask questions. It is impossible for 
us to know your wants unless you make 
them known to us. Let us have facts as 
well as your own experience. 


The thoughtless boy or man who wanders 
over the country in spring shooting snipe, 
plover, robins, etc, destroys the very birds 
which are positive aids to the farmer. These 
birds eat all sorts of insects at the begin- 
ning of the season before they have done 
much damage. In parts of Illinois and 
Iowa the farmers are forming protective 
associations, post trespass notices on their 
land and assist each other in prosecuting 
in the courts these hunters. When it is 
learned that a number of farmers have 
organized to fight this nuisance the hunt- 
ers let that territory severely alone. Nor 
does it take them long to find out about 
the prohibitive laws. When co-operation 
is tried for suppresssing this evil, the same 
forces will be quickly utilized for many 
other purposes. 

Of all the money that has been given by 
individuals for the endowment of colleges 
and libraries, not one cent, so far as we 
know, has been contributed directly in the 
interests of agriculture. In some instances, 
individuals who have amassed fortunes and 
given liberally for educational purposes 
were farm-bred boys, and owe thefr suc- 
cess in no small measure to the farm or to 
their early training. It is surprising that 
some of these benefactors do not mow rec- 
ognize the agricultural interests to such 
an extent as to at least provide for schol- 
arships along agricultural lines im our va- 
rieus state institutions, and endow colleges 


- water than the beets, 


of agriculture on the same Hhiberal basis 
with other departments of learning. While 
it is true that the national government, as 
well as various states, has contributed lib- 
erally to the support of agricultural col- 
léges, yet there is room for much improve- 
ment and expansion along these lines by a 
more liberal and generous recognition of 
the interests that are entrusted to the 
farmers of this country. It is not surpris- 
ing that the impression has gotten abroad 
that the United States stands foremost as 
a nation in the progress she is making 
along agricultural and educational lines. In 
our opinion this would be a fair summary 
of the facts if the spirit of the original 
Morrell act of 1862 was followed out. In 
some states at least the management of 
the so-called agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations is not of the type that is 
conducive to the most progressive develop- 
ment of the agricultural interests from the 
educational point of view. It is to be hoped 
that these factors will be eventually elim- 
inated and that lawmakers and practical 
farmers will unite in demanding that insti- 
tutions of this sort shall be freed from po- 
litical domination and interference. 

The feeding value of sugar beet pulp,: the 
refuse from the manufacture of sugar from 
beets, is generally recognized by farmers, 
but more ‘especially by sugar manufac- 
turers. Owing to the great amount of 
water which it contains the cost of trans- 
portation for any great distance is prohib- 
itive. Men are at work on different proc- 
esses to eliminate a part of this water, 
which will tncrease its feeding vaiue per 
ton and lessen the cost of handling. As 
made at present the pulp contains more 
but even so it is a 
good feed for cattle. When half this water 
is extracted it will be worth a great deal 
more than now. 

A self-appointed mouthpiece, speaking 
for a so-called “publishers’ bureau,” locat- 
ed at Chicago, asks American Agriculturist 
to engage in a colonization scheme, using 
its influence to inducé farmers to invest. 
This time the land is located in Texas, 
at $5 or more per acre, and alluring chances 
for profit are intimated within reach of such 
farm papers as wiil help him promote his 
nefarious project. The reputable farm 
journal is in better business; nor do farm- 
ers need gratuitous advice as to selection 
of land or — of settlement. 

A 
We know of only two or three agricultural 
papers in the country that print in each and 
every issue, a guarantee, on first page, as 
to the reliability of their advertisers. Most 
of the farm papers are so hungry for adver- 
tising that they will take .anything and 
everything, good, bad, and indifferent. Our 
motto is “‘thonest advertisers.”” We do not 
intend that rogues shall ply their trade in 
our paper. When you write to advertisers, 
please mention having seen their announce- 

ment in this paper. 

A 

The postal currency bill before congress 
fs one in which farmers are especially in- 
terested. They should stand solidly be- 
hind-this measure and request their repre- 
sentative at Washington to support it. The 
passage of the bill will facilitate the send- 
ing of small sums through the mails and 
will be a great improvement over the pres- 
ent system. There should be no hesitancy 
om the part of our lawmakers in passing 
this bill this session. 





Soy Beans and Corn planted together are 
recommended in a limited way by the Ver- 
mont experiment station for a soiling crop 


or to be cut and put in a silo. The beans 
may be planted in the row with the corn 
with a fair prospect of success, but Ver- 
mont is so far north that the station does 
not unreservedly recommend the soy bean. 
It recommends a trial with a small piece 
and places it after corn, clover and alfalfa, 
the latter for the man who puts time, 
energy, patience and money info it. 











Well-Managed New Jersey Farm. 


The main barn of George N. 
Sussex county, N J, 


Armstrong, 
is 116 feet long, 32 feet 


wide, with 21-foot post; the wing is 50 by 33, 
with 19-foot post. The main barn is for 
cows, with 68 yokes, and has a 9-foot base- 
ment, with two rows of stalls, well venti- 
lated, with running water for every cow. 
The wing is for horses, with a half base- 
ment connected’ with cow stable, where 
there are box stalls for cows. There are 
stalls for 12 horses. The’ wagon house is 
50 by 28 feet, with a sub-basement for ma- 
chinery, the next floor for wagons and the 
top floor for a granary. All three floors are 
arranged so as to drive into them. There 


is also a shed 50 by 16 feet, and hog houses 
16 by 20 feet. The buildings are all con- 
nected. 

The manure from the cow stable is drawn 


from the stable every day to the field and 
spread or put in a heap and used later with 
spreader. He has 60 cows and was milking 
55 May 15 and getting 500 quarts per day. 
Some are fresh, others strippers. He has 
another farm adjoining; the -two contain 
about 500 acres. There are about 100 cows 
on the property. Last year from April 1 


produced $6000 worth of milk 
but he bottled it and 
sent it to New York, for which he received 
% cent per quart above exchange price, less 
The amount received was $7128. 

He gives all feeds dry, with all the hay 
the cows will eat up clean. His principal 
feed is wheat feeds, with gluten or corn 
meal. The stables are supplied with good 
spring water. He raises from 25 to 35 acres 
of corn, but no corn fodder except what is 
needed in short pasture after haying. Last 
harvest he harvested 500 bushels wheat, 


to April l.they 
at creamery prices, 
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which was sold to neighbors at $1 per bush- 
el for chicken feed. All other grain is fed 
on the farms. The cows are bought of deal- 
ers. But few calves are raised. The cost 
of operating the two farms is about $2000 
per year. Other expenses for seeds, ferti- 
lizers and repairs, about $1000. It costs 


about $400 per year to keep the dairy herds 
up to the standard. He changes about 15 
cows per year. Those bought usually cost 
about $400 more than what is received for 
those sold. He produces no fruits, but raises 
a few hogs for home use. The cost of bought 
feeds is about $1000 per year, sometimes less. 


—— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





serks Co, June 2—Tent caterpil- 
playing havoc among trees. Old 
residents elaim their appearance was never 
known so early or in such numbers. Or- 
chardists are waging war against the pests. 
Corn all planted. A long drouth has greatly 


Bartos, 
lars are 


retarded spring crops. Thus far very few 
eattle turned to pasture. Trees are well 
ladened with fruit. Oats a good stand, 


but making a slow growth. Beef cattle in 


great demand. 

Freedom, Beaver Co, May 31—Everybody 
seems to be rushing into potato culture this 
year. As others are tumbling over each 
other to raise potatoes, we are bearing a 
little harder on corn and making that our 
main crop. There is little prospect here for 


peaches “ed an average prospect for other 
fruit. Wheat is showing up well, while oats 
are not Past g much. Meadows will be fair. 
Some have corn planted, while others are 
behindhand. Hay is worth $15 p ton, wheat 
80c, corn 75¢c, oats 59c, gluten feed 22.40, mid- 
dlings 22, bran 21.50.—[C. 8S. Dean. 

South Creek, Bradford Co, June 2—Ow- 


ing to severe drouth and grasshoppers last 
season, prospects for hay are the poorest 
for years. Many plowed their new seed- 
ing for oats, and a larger number of acres 
were sown than usual, but the prospects at 
present not very favorable, because of 
prolonged drouth. Pastures have only just 
started well. A few refreshing showers 
have brightened the hopes of dairymen, 
who are now endeavoring to get in corn 
fodder to enable them to feed their stock 
during the coming winter. The large acre- 
age of rye sown last fall was greatly dam- 
aged by freezing and other causes and will 
give about 75% of a crop. Many who re- 
fused good prices for potatoes last fall, ex- 
pecting this spring to get $1 p bu, have been 
disappointed. A large acreage has again 
been planted. Farmers are making fine 


are 


progress with their work, but more rain is 
needed to enable them to prepare their corn 
and buckwheat ground. 
than usual of buckwheat will be sown 


A larger acreage 
: seed 
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is very scarce, The freezes of May 9 and 11 
damaged only small fruits and a few early 
gardens. Fruit trees of all kinds blos- 
somed quite full and the prospects of a 
apple crop are quite favorable. Pigs are 
scarce and selling readily at 3, eggs lic, 
butter 2lc, potatoes 7c, hay 10. 

Mt Pleasant, Snyder Co, May 3—The sea- 
son has been very dry. Early planting has 
not done much good, as nights have been 
too cool. Prospects are for about 60% of a 
full wheat crop. Early sown mueh the 
best. Good stand of clover, but showers 
came too late and the result is a crop of 
very short growth. Corn about all planted. 
Some report many missing hills in early 
planted fields. Fair prospects for fruit, es- 
pecially peaches. The season was favora- 
ble for proper fertilization. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, June 1—A dry “May 
and not much hay” is the old saying, and it 
looks so now. The drouth was broken May 
23 by a nice shower. Pastures are looking 
poorly and meadows are light. Farmers 
are putting in lots of corn to feed early to 


help out pastures. Cows are in good de- 
mand at good prices. Potatoes are down to 
55 to 60c, seed corn $1 p bu. All kinds of 
produce high. Help is hard to find and 
high. 

Buffalo, Washington Co, June 1—A ru- 
ral mail delivery is about to be eg- 
tablished from Lewisburg through East 
3uffalo. Apple, plum, pear and cherry 
trees blos¢omed well, but peaches 
did not. Very little spraying was 
done in the valley this season. Corn all 
planted and coming up nicely, but oats and 
grass have needed rain. Wheat is growing 
well through the dry weather, but many 
fields have a poor stand. Fat and thin cat- 
tle sell readily at good prices. Wheat is 


worth 85c, corn 62c, oats 40c, potatoes Tic, 
timothy hay $12. Dry feed Is holding out 
well. 

Patton, Cambria Co, June 2—Some lively 
snow storms reported May 28, with mercury 
down to freezing. Much corn frozen. Po- 
tatoes that were above ground are black. 
Some strawberries have been saved by re- 
covering with mulch. 

Hartstown, Crawford Co, June 1—Season 
has been very backward and wet. Mu 
corn yet to be planted. Oats growing slow- 
ly. Wheat is more promising now. With 


favorable weather it may make a fair crop. 


A large acreage of potatoes is being plant 
ed. Meadows are looking well, gage 
new seedings. Plenty of pasturage, and 
stock doing well. Fine prospect for’ most 
kinds of fruit, especially apples. PF armers 
are getting good prices for milk. No trou- 
ble to sell anything produced on farm 
Oakville, Cumberland Co, June 2—Wheat 
is decidedly poor. The winter froze it out 
badly and much dry weather since earls 





spring has further damaged it. Apples 
promise to be plentiful, notwithstanding the 
very cool weather at blossoming time. Corn 
and oats look well, but not as far ad- 
vanced as at this time last year. There is 
an abundance of clover on the ground, but 
it hardly averages 7 in high. The most of 
it is in head, so the hay crop will be short. 
A larger -acreage of potatoes is being put 
out. The market has changed comparative- 


are 


ly little in the last few weeks, butter 20c, 
eges lic, veal 5c, lambs 6c. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, June 2—Corn has 
come up finely. Potatoes are up and look- 
ing well. Many have planted late varie- 
ties. Oats looking well and onions also. 
Recent rains have been a great help to all 
crops. Hay, however, will be a short crop. 
The peach crop will not be as large as was 
expected. Butter 25c p lb, eggs life. J. E. 


Rhodes is repairing his barn and putting in 
watering boxes. The strawberry crop will 
be greatly benefited by the recent rains. 
All kinds of trees are filled with worms. 
Good Dairy Town—Beckertown, 
sex, N J, as it is now called, is a lively cen- 
ter for milk producers. There are three 
creameries located at this point Milk is 
delivered once a day. Farmers are brought 
together from all sections of the country 
each morning. Brice B. Stanton is milking 
42 cows and gets 13 cans daily. He is feed- 
ing brewers’ grain and Buffalo feed with 
hay. Some few farmers south of Sussex, 
toward Hamburg, are short of hay May 1 
and were pa ag Durin ig —_° bad Stanton 
sold $415 
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generally keeps 60 to 70 head the year round, 
but owing to the high price of feed will not 
increase his herd at present. His farm con- 
tains 250 acres. He raises practically all 
his cows, most of which are good grade 
Holsteins. 


The Beef industry in the vicinity 
teading has practically disappeared 
dairying has taken its place. Farmers 
could produce and fatten more cattle to 
their advantage where creameries are too 
distant. In order to do this we would be 
obliged to change some of our dairy types 
to beef breeds. We have been breeding for 
several years along the dairy lines, and I! 
do not kaow of a single beef type sire in my 
section.—[John T. Cox, Hunterdon Co, N J. 
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Melons, Cucumbers and Squashes. 


c. P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK. 
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The ground was worked out and holes 
were made for each hill 8 inches deep and 
2% feet in diameter. Coarse barnyard ma- 
nure was spread evenly over the bottom of 
each hole to a depth of 3 inches and covered 
with 1 inch of fine soil. On top of this was 
placed two shovelfuls of compost and cov- 
ered with 3 inches of fine soil, which 
brought the hill level with the surface. The 
seeds were planted by hand, 1% to 2 inches 
deep, 15 or 20 to a hill, and placed germ end 
down. Each hill was sown with a few rad- 
ish seed, lightly covered, and the soil com- 
pacted. The hills were made 6 feet apart 
for muskmelons, 4 feet for cucumbers and 8 
feet for squashes and watermelons. 

Cultivation was begun as soon as the 
plants were up and continued every other day 
until August 1, working as close to the hill 
as the vines would permit. As soon as the 
vines reached a length of 3 feet the ends 
were pinched off to promote the. growth of 
laterals and fruit close to the hill. As soon 
as the vines were large enough, the radishes 
were pulled and the plants thinned to three 
in a hill, whence they made good progress 
in plant growth and development. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, June 2—This has 


been an extremely cold and dry spring. 
Grain and grass starting slowly. Both old 
and new seeding badly injured last season 
by chinch bugs and grasshoppers, so the 
hay crop in this immediate section will be 
light. The oat crop has been so poor for 
several years that many farmers are sowing 
grass seed and harrowing in without grain. 
Much fear is expressed that fruit was 
injured by the heavy frosts May 10 to 17. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co, June 2—Apple trees 
‘blossomed well this year. It is feared that 
early apples, pears and plums were injured 
by the hard freezes. An unusually large 
acreage of potatoes planted this year. Ear- 
ly sown oats were injured by the freezes. 
Farmers have turned their cows out to pas- 
ture. Hay is mostly consumed and grain 
feeds are high. 

Searsburg, Schuyler Co, June 2—The cold 
snap of May 9 ruined cherries and also in- 
jured plums and pears, and perhaps apples 
to some extent. Wheat and rye looking 
poor owing to cold, dry winds and lack of 
rain, Pastures’ starting slowly. Corn 
_mostly planted. A large acreage of beans 
to be planted in this section. Stock looking 
well. 


Bouckville, Madison Co, June 2—A fine 
French coach stallion has been bought by 
Cazenovia business men and farmers, who 
have organized a stock company. The 
breeding of horses has received a strong 
impetus. A few years ago a person could 
drive for miles through the rural districts 
without seeing a colt. But conditions have 
changed and at present very many farmers 
throughout Madison Co are raising from 
one to half a dozen colts. Some farmers are 
breeding mares to Percheron horses for 
heavy draft purposes and others to Morgan 


horses to get colts of high action and speed ~ 


and big money value. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, June 3—The 
spring is rather late. Grass slow in start- 
ing and thin. Pastures not very good. Win- 
ter grain looking yell. Oats are promis- 
ing. Corn nearly planted, but not doing 
well on account of cold weather. An un- 
usually large acreage is being putin. But- 
ter and eggs are bringing a good price. 
Veal is worth 10c and scarce. 


Important Field Day for Farmers—The 
Niagara Co farmers’ club, considered one of 
the most progressive organizations in the 
state, has planned for a field day, an idea 
which has been successfully carried out for 
many years at the Ontario agri college in 
Canada. These annual events are attended 
by thousands of people, and special trains 
aré run regularly to accommodate them. 
Arrangements have been made with the Le- 
high Valley roadeto transport the excur- 
sionists to Ithaca, the seat of Cornell uni- 
versity and the college of agri, on a special 
train. The round trip from Niagara Falls 
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will be .$3.45 in case 200 go, or at $3 on con- 
dition that 300 are assured. .Arrangements 
haye been made to have the train leave Ni- 
agnra Falls the morning of June 13 and re- 
turn at the convenience of the members. 
This will afford an opportunity to the farm- 
ers of Niagara Co and others to visit one 
of the greatest educational institutions in 
the world. It will enable them to inspect 
and become more familiar with the prac- 
tical benefits that can be derived from the 
state college of agri. The date fixed comes 
at a time when general farm work is rather 
slack, and a large, representative delega- 
tion should take advantage of this excur- 
sion. The farmers of Niagara Co and oth- 
ers who desire to join in this outing are re- 
quested to write Sec W. F. Schultz, Station 
A, Niagara Falls, N Y, at once, asking for 
blanks and other information relative to 
the field day. 


Athens, Greene Co, June 3—Little dam- 
age was.done to fruit by, frost of May 7. 
Feed is very high. Quite a large acreage of 
corn has been put in. Good corn weather 
has prevailed. Tent caterpillars and forest 
worms are not very destructive to fruit this 
year. 


Ballston, Saratoga Co, June 2—The frost 
of May 10 did considerable damage to small 
fruits. Early cherries, peaches and pears 
were the worst hit. Apples all right, with 
a fair prospect for a large crop. Grass and 
rye looking well. Oats growing very fast. 
Corn.eabout all planted. .Early potatoes are 
up and growing nicely. The late rains were 
a great help to all crops. Tent caterpillars 
not aS numerous as usual. There will be 
more spraying than ever before. Ballston 
cheese factory opened May 26. Cows all 
out to grass and doing well. Potatoes 
dropped from $3 p bbl to 1.50, butter from 
28 to 20c. 


Denmark, Lewis Co, June 2—Weather has 
continued cold and wet, barley escaping 
frost. Very little corn planted. Grass on 
newly seeded pieces has nearly recovered in 
appearance from freeze of May 9-10. Old 
meadows poor. Pastures fair. Milk flow 
normal. 

Bhinecliff, Dutchess Co, June 2—Grass 
and winter grain look badly. It has been 
very cool so that spring crops have not done 
well. Corn planting is about finished. Ex- 
Gov Morton, owner of Ellerslie stock farm, 
has planted a large acreage and is now 
pressing about 100 tons of hay for markat. 
An old residence at Ellerslie has been fixed 
over for a convalescent home for sick chil- 
dren from the N Y hospitals. 


Auction of Trotting Horses—Fifteen 
trotting and show horses, mostly three and 
four years old, were sold at public auction 
at Poughkeepsie May 22 by H. N. Bain, from 
his Dover Plains stock farm. They brought 
a total of $3525.50, an average of about 235 
per head. Mr Bain announees that he ex- 
pects to have another sale next year. 


Durham, Greene Co, June 2—A_ severe 
drouth has badly damaged grass and rye. 
Crops making a short growth in straw. 
Drouth was broken May 27. Joseph Arm- 
strong, one of the town’s most enterprising 
farmers and fruit growers, has added 700 
peach and pear trees to his large orchard. 
Stock went to pasture in good condition. 
Locust Grove creamery is doing a large bus- 
iness and the patrons are well satisfied. A 
creamery is being built at East Durham. 
Luman Searls of Sunside is having-a large 
silo built. There are several silos in town 
and several being constructed. 


Leroy, Genesee Co, June 2—The Connell 
reading club of Leroy will hold a field day 
meeting June 7 on the old McPherson home- 
stead, situated on the creek road two miles 
from North Leroy sta. Prof John Craig 
and Prof Van Deman are to be there. The 
manufacturers of several spray pumps ex- 
pect to exhibit their pumps and other farm 
implements will be on exhibition. Every- 
body interested is cordially invited to at- 
tend. , 

Columbia County Orchard Conditions— 
After the severe freeze of May 9, the con- 
ditions at Orchard farm, near Ghent, 
owned by George T. Powell, are rather in- 
teresting. From 15 to 50% of strawberry 
buds were frozen. They were just in bloom 
at the time of the freeze. One peculiar 
thing was the fact that the foliage of the 
Sample strawberry was severely damaged 
by the frost, while that of most other varie- 
ties was uninjured. The injury to pears is 


‘and some varieties, 
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variable, ranging from 10 to 25%. Anjou 
and Bosc did not show more than 10% of 
blasted buds. Plums were severely injured 
like Burbank, on a 
southeastern exposure, were completely de- 
stroyed. The foliage of apricot trees was so 
severely injured that it is feared they will 
be permanently ruined. A block of peaches, 
including Elberta, Melocoton, Fitzgerald 
and Kalamazoo, showed few trozen 
peaches, but were badly wilted. There was 
a very severe wind the day preyious to the 
frost. This undoubtedly had the effect of 
protecting the-fruit to a considerable ex- 
tent. Apples did not show any very great 
injury, and unless there is a general weak- 
ened condition produced that may cause the 
fruit to drop heavily, there is a promise of 
a fair crop. Cherries, both sweet and sour, 
were pretty generally frozen. 

Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, June 2— 
Hops in the vicinity of Ames are coming on 
again fairly well after the freeze. The 
turnpike between this place and Amster- 
dam is being macadamized. This new road 
will be a great convenience to the farmers. 
The road between Canajoharie and Marsh- 
ville will also be macadamized this sea- 
son. A price of 90c will be paid for milk at 
the skimming sta in June. A large quan- 
tity of cottage cheese is being made at this 
sta. It finds a ready sale in the cities. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, June 3—Farmers 
are plowing for corn, of which there will be 
a large acreage. It has been very wet and 
cold, making corn planting late. Oats look 
well in some fields, while in other fields 
the damp, cool weather has damaged the 
crop some. Grass seed has taken weil and 
hay will be a heavy crop. All kinds of fruit 
trees were loaded with bloom. Thunder 
storms have been quite prevalent. Live 
hogs are still in great demand at $7 p 100 
Ibs; corn is 60c, oats 50c. Old meadows Isok 
well. Winter wheat looks well in most 
places. Cattle in good demand at 35 to 40 
p head. Cheese at factory is llc p Ib. 
Horses are very scarce and hard to get. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, June 3—Weather 
has been very dry. Cabbage seed at pres- 
ent gives promise of @ large yield, with an 
immence acreage out. Notwithstanding 
the great cry that corn would not germi- 
nate and that seed must be well tested, it 
is coming up unusually well. Many shelled 
their seed from the crib without sorting. 
There is the largest acreage for some years, 
Oats are looking well. There is a large 
acreage in potatoes, but there is much com- 
plaint of their not coming up, much seed 
rotting in the ground. Those up are looking 
well and growing very fast. Wheat, where 
not winterkilled, is making extremely rapid 
growth. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


and exports. and 
New York 


The comestic receipts 
imports (foreign) of hops at 
sompare as follows: 

Cor 

Week week Since 

ending last Sept 

May 30 year 1, ’0l 

Domestic receipts......340 69 80,715 
Exports to Europe 96 40,521 
Imports from Europe... 48 24 5,417 

New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop § ship- 
ments for week ending May 31, were Wil- 
liam Richardson 39 bales, T. E. Dornet 166; 
for May, 1902, 729; May, 1901, 777. 

At New York, there is little doing in the 
hop market, owing to comparatively small 
stocks in dealers’ hands. Much attention 
is being given to crop reports, which are 
generally satisfactory from the Pacific 
coast. Up the state the conditions point 
to a late and a light crop, owing to the 
frost damage last month. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 


N Y state choice 20%@22 18 @19 13 @14 
@20 16%@18 11%@12% 
@18 15 @16% 8 @10 
@21 1714%4@18% 13 @14 
@18 15 @16 8 @10 
@8 2 @6 2@5 
@42 282 @45 32 @40 


Same 
time 
last yr 

134,924 
58,844 


5,500 


1900 


Pac coast, choice 19 
medium 

Ids 

3erman 
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Milk Notes. 





Articles have been filed incorporating the 
National creamery company of Mt Holly, 
Pa, with a capital stock of. $100,000. Among 
those interested in the movement are H. 
W. Reynolds, L. I. Gouffe and A. D. 
Dumphey. 


A successful creamery on the co-operative 
plan has been run at Columbia Cross 
Roods, Pa, 16 years. The plant has been 
recently overhauled and the Austinville co- 
operative creamery company is now in full 
operation. The business manager is C. P. 
Shaw, while S. C. Moore attends to the 
butter making. 


The Crystal creamery company of Union 
Center, N Y, during 1901, received 2,643,452 
pounds of milk and made 140,570 pounds of 
butter. The average test was 4.67% and 
the average price per 100 pounds of milk 
95 cents. Paid to patrons $25,341. 


a 


Shy Milk Producers—At Pilettown sta- 
tion, Sussex county, N J, there is a cream- 
ery under New York management. It was 
started some years ago by the brother of 
the present owner. It was not run suc- 
cessfully and many farmers in the vicinity 
lost confidence in its management. Farm- 
ers are said to have lost about $3000 and 
have been rather backward about deliver- 
ing milk to that station recently. In fact, 
some farmers in the immediate vicinity de- 
livered milk on the platform for New York 
rather than place it with the creamery at 
the same rates. There are 2000 cows within 
a radius of-two miles. All the farms are 
large, averaging from 240 to 250 acres each. 
The creamery is well located and should 
be getting, under ordinary circumstances, 
at least 200 cans daily. Many farmers 
who would prefer to deliver milk at this 
point are carrying it several miles further 
to creameries in other places. It is said the 
creamery early in May was receiving about 
80 cans per day and was paying % cent Off 
New York price the year round. There are 
eight dairies within a half mile of the sta- 
tion who do not patronize the local cream- 
ery. R. W. Pilet has 40 cows. Some of the 
cows are strippers, thus reducing the flow. 
S. J. Pilet, adjoining the creamery station, 
has also 50 cows in his herd and uses a 
silo, the only one in the vicinity. General 
pasture lands and meadows do not look 
quite so well as a year ago. Most farmers 
turned out their herds May 15 to 20. 





Watering Milk—Recently a leading 
Pittsburg milk dealer was charged by a 
local milk inspector with -watering his 
product. The examination showed that the 
milk was 90 % water. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price of milk 
was cut to 2%4c by the directors at their 
monthly meeting last week, to go into effect 
It was stated, however, that with 
warm weather the price would doubtless go 
back at once to 2%c, as there is very little 
surplus, something very unusual at this 
time of year. The supply is liberal, but the 
consumptive demand has been active. West 
of the Hudson the platform surplus is quot- 
ed at $1.21.a can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 








city for the week ending May 31, were as 
follows. 
Fluid milk Cream 
NGO Saka dcan thnsdavesiemmensmeed 36,906 2,611 
DUOC OIG, «00 100004080856 14,851 786 
We OBO OOD int ic 060 00tkedssintanee 1,662 
SR ORS WADE 25556 55d Het esi Ow 35,474 782 
N Y Central (long haul)...... 34,105 1,391 
N Y Central (Harlem)........ 11,920 140 
COCR TIO. 505.65 cca enat eas ctrales' ons 33,915 3,597 
ee me |, SPT eee errs 15,250 698 
Pee SE. nn cb wn eck somtas 9,375 -—— 
Homer Ramsdell line......... 6,400 210 
SURCr MOUTOEE <5 vk.0< bcicscctace 6,373 220 
Total receipts... ......s0.++++213,476 12,097 
po me ery 30,496 1,728 
ee errr tee 208,717 10,677 
BA itis cct bandas thence 185,739 9,076 


At Philadelphia, market is full of milk, 


owing to two things, cold weather and grass 
milk, but we look for a change in the sup- 
ply and sales as soon as the weather gets 
seasonable. Surplus milk is selling on plat- 


form for $1 p can of 40 qts, but this would 








MILK FARMING 


soon be remedied if weather was normal in 
its conditions. The milk exchange met May 
28 and fixed the price of milk to the pro- 
ducers 4c p qt for June. The feeling was 
universal among dealers and producers that 
this was the right thing, too. It would 
enable the producers te recoup somewhat 
their losses during the past fall and win- 
ter, when feed was so high that there was 
little money in dairying. The price of feed is 
at present high and grass prospects are 
not of the best. On the other side of the 
question, the dealers’ side, their contention 
is that at a 3c and 6c price they do business 
in the summer time at a loss; with cost of 
ice, sour milk, milk jars and customers 
away: for the season, there is little or no 
money in it for them. So the arrangement 
is a satisfactory one ‘to the dealer and 
producer as well.—[{J. H. Miller, -Sec 
Exchange. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica,.N Y,- June 21—Market was 
active. Prices are Ic higher than last year 
on large colored and %c higher on small 
colored. Cheese sold to-day was mainly 
grass stock, with here and there a lot of 
mixed goods containing the last of the fod- 
der stock. During the last week grass has 
been making fine progress, and cows are 
still increasing in their yield. Factorymen, 
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however, are complaining’ that the milk 
stations are taking away their patrons 
altogether too rapidly 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 550 bxs, at 9%4c, 2099 at 93%c, 380 at 
94%c; large white, 85 at 9%4c, 345 at 9%c;° 
small white, 120 at 9%c; small colored, 1395 
at-946c, 620 at 95%c, 230 at 9%c; total, 5824 
bxs, against 4562 last year. 

Sales on curb, 250 large at,95%c, and 56 do 
at 10c; small colored, 525 at 9%c. Butter, 
31 pkgs at 22c, 187 do at 28c, 14 cases prints 
at 22%ec. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, good dry fed cattle sold read- 


ily at steady prices, green stock lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 170 cars. Top 
steers sold at 7.15@7.35 p 100 lbs, fair to 


choice 5.60@7.10, butchers and native stock, 
steers 5@6.75, fat heifers 4@6.40, cows 4.40@ 
5.75, bulls 3%.80@5.50, oxen 5.40@6.75, fresh 
cows and springers in heavy supply and 
lower. Veal calves stronger, tops quotably 
7, fair to good 5.75@6, Hogs also slightly 
higher. Receipts. Monday of this week 100 
double decks. Best heavy brought 7.60@7.75, 
good grades of 175 lbs and up _ 7.35@7.50, 
mixed packers 7.30@7.50, yorkers 7@7.35, pigs 
6.75@6.85. Lambs firmer at 7.25@7.35 for 
best, fair to good 6.55@6.70, culls 3@5.50, 
spring lambs 6@8, mixed sheep 4.80@5.25. 
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Patrons Urged to Action. 


A circular of interest to Patrons has 
just been sent out by the legislative com- 
mittee of the national grange, urging 
every member of the order to write his 
senators and representatives, urging them 
to support and work for the passage of 
bill No 3521, an act providing for the en- 
largement of the jurisdictiom and powers 
of the interstate commerce commission, 
and bill No 3575, a bill to amend an act to 
regulate commerce. Farmers are probably 
far more interested than others as to the 
import of these bills, they strike right at 
the root of the transportation problem and 
have been carefully drawn. The object of 
the bills is to prevent discrimination in 
freight rates between individuals, corpora- 
tions, localities and commodities. The 
Nelson bill, No 3575, aims to give the in- 
terstate commerce commission all the pow- 
ers it was supposed to have by the act 
creating it. 

Testimony before the interstate commerce 
commission shows the cost of transporta- 
tion of wheat from Chicago to New York 
to be 50 cents. per train mile. ‘“‘The present 
rate from Chicago to New York is 16 cents 
per 100 pourds; railroads receive $5250, and 
as testimony shows the expense is’ but 
$500 there is $4750 profit and for use of the 
cars and road. One year ago this same 
service was performed by these same roads 
at 11k cents per 100 while the pub- 
lished rate was 13% cents per 100 pounds, 
but by an agreement among the roads 
themselves they agreed to maintain a rate 
of 12 cents. Under the present arrange- 
ments, shippers of grain are eompelled to 
pay & eemts per 100 pounds higher than 
one year ago. Practically the railways 
contrel elevators in Chicago and Buffalo; 
they eontrol practically all the vessels on 
the Great Lakes which are adapted to the 
transportation of flour and package 
freight,—and three men practically dictate 
every lime, excepting one, over which grain 
can reach the Atlantic seaboard from Chi- 
cago.” In view of these facts, the legisla- 
tive committee of the national grange 
urge action at once. 


Growth of Grange in West Virginia. 


T. & ATKESON. 


There is a decided upward tendency in 
the grange in West Virginia. Sinee the 
publieation of the grange roster in Febru- 
ary by the state secretary, ten granges 
have been reorganized and there are now 
in good standing more subordinate granges 
than at any time during the last ten years. 
Recently in company with Brother M. H. 
Taylor, deputy for Preston county, I made 
a four days’ tour of that county. We reor- 
ganized four granges, one every day. We 
drove about 200 miles over mountain roags, 
and om the whole we are inclined to think 
this was a “record breaking” trip, judged 
by the results accomplished. 

Our people are more,alive to the neces- 
sity for erganization than they have been 
for many years and nothing but the lack 
of efficent organizers keeps the grange from 
coming rapidly to the front. As our people 
come to realize the effective work done by 
the grange, the more kindly they feel 
toward it. Last month, in company with 
Brother T. S. Neptune, deputy for Marion 
county, I went over into Monongalia county 
and reorganized a good grange at Hayans. 
A few weeks before we reorganized Fair- 
view grange at West Liberty in Ohio. coun- 
ty. About the same time Brother A. A. 
Chapman, deputy for Cahill county, reor- 
ganized three granges in that county, and 
Cc. C. Brown, state organizer, reorganized 
a@ grange at Hurricane in Putnam county. 

We are doing our best to build on solid 
ground and to make the order in this state 
as solid and enduring as her rock-ribbed 
hills. We go to Boothsville, Marion county, 
June 7, to reorganize a grange, which will 
probably close our work in the grange 
field until after harvest. 


Grange Notes... 

The topic for discussion in the. granges 
throughout the. country during June, as 
suggested by National Lecturer N. J. Bach- 
elder, is A special education. The Quarter- 
ly Bulletin, sent out by the national lec- 
turer, contains a very interesting article 
on Do farmers need special education, 


which would be of great assistance to lec- 
turers and others taking up the program 


during the month. This topic is a continu- 
ance of the subjects discussed during April 
and May under the general head of educa- 
tion. 

By order of the national grange, memorial 
Sunday is te be observed by all granges 
throughout the country, June 15, and chil- 
dren’s day, June 21. Many of the more sub- 
stantial granmges of the country have ob- 
served these days during reeent years. 
These observations are growing in impor- 
tance each year and some very interesting 
programs are prepared. 

The Maryland state grange elected offi- 
cers last week as follows: Master, J. B. 
Ager of Hyattsville; overseer, S. W. Beall 
of Beltsville; lecturer, J. S. Robinson of 
Baltimore; steward, W, E. Brown of Brigh- 
ton. It was reported that four new granges 
have been organized since Jan 1, each with 
a good membership. The grange has done 
a good business in buying feed by carload 
lots, binder twine by the ton, farm imple- 
ments, fertilizers, etc. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Jack—Subscriber, Virginia, wants to 
know how he can break a jack that has 
been broken with a jenny to attend to mares 
without one. In the majority of cases it 
will be impossible to do so, sometimes pa- 
tlence and perseverance wilI overcome the 
difficulty. 


Rupture—W.. S. M., Maryland, has a male 
colt that is ruptured. Im such cases it is 
best te let it alone, in time they usually 
become all right. 


Partial Paralysis—J. H. P., Maryland, 
has three pigs that seem weak over the 
loins. They have no use of their himd quar- 
ters and have been in this condition for 
two* months. Give each pig 6% drops oil 
gaultheria, three drops fluid extraet of nux 
vomica and a dessertspoonful of ced liver 
oil at a dose twice a day after feeding, and 
continue for several weeks. 


Cocked Ankle—M. O. K., Penmsylvania, 
has a horse 12 years old that has a eocked 
ankle. Mix two drams cantharides with one 
ounce lard, rub this on ‘the ankle and let it 
remain on for 24 hours, then wash off: and 
rub on a little lard. Turn the horse out to 
pasture for two or three months. If the 
animal cannot be rested, medicine will be of 
no use. 

Partial Paralysis—A. C., New York, has 
a hog nine months old that has Jost the use 
of its hind legs. Give 15 drops off gaulthe- 
ria, three drams fluid extract mx vomica, 
and a dessertspoonful cod liver oil at a dose 
twiee a day. After feeding, continue for 
séveral weeks if necessary. 


Meeting of Farmers’ Institute Workers 


—The annual meeting of the American as- 
sociation of farmers’ institute workers will 


be held at Washington, D C, Jumeé 24-26, 


1902. Special arrangements are beimg made 
for a large representative meeting and spe- 
cial speakers are being secured. The Na- 
tional hotel has been designated as the of- 
ficial headquarters. Among the speakers 
who have been secured are Hon James Wil- 


_son, secretary of agriculture; J. H. Brig- 


ham, assistant secretary; George T. Powell, 
president school of practical agriculture 
and horticulture, New York; Prof F. C. 
Curtis, Iowa, and F. D. Coburn of Kansas. 


The Ekenberger System—Consul Nelson 
of Bergen, Sweden, is quoted as reporting: 
“The peculiarity of Dr Eckenberger’s dis- 
covery lies in his having found the condi- 
tions under which milk will retain its solu- 
bility in water in spite of transformation 
into powder. Formerly when milk was 
dried the components became inmsoluble.”’ 
While the apparatus required is said to be 
very simple, the doetor has applied for let- 
ters patent, amd the public has not been 
given a description of the apparatus. All 
references are simply to the produet and its 
peculiar merits.—{Prot H. E. Van Norman, 
Indiana. a . 


Rural Mail Boxes—M. M. L.: A recent 


order of the postoffice department requires 
that on all new rural delivery mail routes 
the patrons must adopt some one of the 
different makes of boxes approved by the 
department. At the present titme, 14 such 
boxes have been approved. Patrons on 
routes already established are not required 
to change unless their boxes are deemed 
unsafe. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








Poor Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /rce—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 














Irrigation 
Farming 


4 Handbook for the Practical 
Application of Waterin 
the Production of Crops 


By LUCIUS C. WILCOX 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, EN- 
LARGED AND REWRITTEN 


INCE the publication of the first edition 
of “Irrigation Farming,” six years since, 
so many important improvements in irri- 

gation have m made, and new and better 
methods introduced, that in order to keep 
abreast with the times a new edition of this 
ies thas paod, the suther ino pomecell tao 
4 Th e author has the 
resent volume, which has been lar y rewrit- 
entirely reset, and considerably enlarged 
so as to present in systematic sequence and 
concise form oe pening to the most 
modern irrigation methods and means, thus 
making it the most complete manual on the 
subject ever published, As the author has de- 
voted the greater portion of his life to practical 
i tion work, and is the recognized authority 
on the whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement made in this 
bookis based on the best experience, practice 
and science, and may be unhesitafingly relied 
upon as absolutely true. 


One strong position taken by the author all 
through the work is the importance of consist- 
ent and scientific cultivation in connection 
with a)} irrigation operations, as the one is just 
as essential as the’other, and the two are indis- 
nsable in attaining the most perfect results. 
ile the first edition was primarily written 
for and adapted to our western farmers and 
farms, this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions, The 
principal chapters treat very fully of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation; relations of soils to ir- 
rigation; treatment of alkali; water supply; can- 
al construction ; reservoirs and ponds; pipes for 
irrigation purposes; flumes and their structure; 
duty and neg oe of be A Tod 
applying water; irrigation o cro 
a, the orchard, the vineyard ond small 
ruits ; all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; 
devices, appliances and contrivances; subirri- 
tion and subsoiling ; seepage and drainage ; 
irrigation in humid regions; common law o 
irrigation; glossary of irrigation terms, etc., etc. 
The volume is profusely, handsomely and 
practically illustrated, and in paper, presswork 
and binding all that could be desired. 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, 
FIVE BY SEVEN INCHES. CLOTH, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, TWO DOLLARS 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The end has come at last in South Africa, 
and all England is rejoicing: The first tid- 
ings reached London Sunday in a brief 
message from Lord Kitchener, stating that 
a document containing terms of surrender 
had been signed by all the Boer repre- 
sentatives at the Pretoria conference, by 
Lord Milner as British high commissioner 
in South Africa and by himself as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces. At 
the time of this writing the terms had not 
been made public, but it is understood that 
the British government has carried its 
contentions on every vital point. Thus is 
ended a war which has lasted for nearly 
two years and eight months, which has 
wiped out a nation from among the govern- 
ing peoples of the earth and which has 
taxed to the uttermost the resources of the 
greatest military empire in the world. It 
is known that King Edward strongly 
desired that peace should be concluded 
before his. coronation and it is strongly 
suspected that this may have been a potent 
factor in bringing about the arrangement 
of terms the Boers could accept. Former 
Pres Kruger of the Transvaal and the other 
Boer leaders in Europe have not been recog- 
nized in the negotiations. Demonstrations 
of joy have been made throughout the 
empire. 

Chicago is meat hungry. The stock yard 
teamsters are on strike, backed by the 
teamster’s national union. The four big 
packing concerns have gone on record as 
being unalterably opposed to recognition of 
union labor in the stock yards. Meanwhile 
butchers all over the city have been forced 
to close their shops to await the result, and 
Chicago is experiencing a genuine meat 
famine. 





The struggle between the strikers and the 
mine owners in the anthracite coal regions 
has reached an acute stage. Monday morn- 
ing of this week the order of the United 
mine workers of America, calling out all 
the stationary engineers, firemen and 
pumpmen, unless they were granted an 
eight-hour day at present wages went into 
effect. If the-strikers succeed in stopping 
the pumps the damage to mines will reach 
into the millions. If the colleries can keep 
the mines clear of water it will prove that 
the power of organized labor among the 
miners has reachel its limit. An ugly feel- 
ing is becoming apparent and it is feared 
that rioting may result. 





Mount Pelee continued more or less active 
during last week, keeping the people of 
Fort de France in a state of panic. The 
abandonment of the island is not considered 
necessary as yet. Prof Angelo Heilprin, 
president of the Philadelphia geographical 
society, has made a perilous ascent of the 
volcano, successfully reaching the top of 
the crater. 





The French mission delegated by Pres 
Loubet to represent France at the unveil- 
ing of the Rochambeau monument at 
Washington, has returned home, after being 
splendidly entertained in several cities of 
this country.— Several lives were lost in a 
$120,000 conflagration at Rockaway Beach, 
one of New York’s noted summer resorts, 
early this week.—In automoBile speed 
trials at Staten Island, N Y, last week 
Saturday, a machine running at frightful 
speed became unmanageable. It dashed 
into the crowd along the course, killing two 
and badly injuring several. The ac cident 
has intensified a growing feeling that strin- 
gent laws to govern the speed of motor 
vehicles on public roads must be passed. 





Michael Henry Herbert, nominally secre- 
tary to the British embassy at Paris, is 
likely to be the next British embassador to 
the United Statés, succeeding the late Lord 
Pauncefote. His experience in diplomatic 
affairs makes him peculiarly fitted for the 
position and he is generaly regarded as the 
most available of.the several men men- 
tioned for the honor of representing Great 
Britain at Washington. 





Pres Palma’s first message to the Cuban 
senate was made public last week. In it 
he makes fitting acknowledgement of Cu- 
ba’s great moral debt to the United States. 
He then urges the encouragement of the 
agricultural industries of the island, the 
raising of cattle, the establishment of agri- 
cultural stations to improve the culture of 
sugar cane, tobacco and to secure the intro- 


duction of new crops. He promises to 
devote his efforts to negotiating a treaty 
with the United States which shall be 
beneficial to Cuban sugar producers. He 
urges that one of the first duties of con- 
gress should be to make the office of judge 





permanent. The establishment of a strong 
educational system is recommended. The 
Cuban republic has been recognized by 
Great Britain, France, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, Ecuador and 
Paraguay. 

The protocol between Argentina and 


Chile signed last week provides that all 
existing contracts for the construction of 
war ships on both sides shall be canceled 
and that 18 months notice of fresh con- 
tracts shall be given. The treaty is to con- 
tinue in operation five years. Compulsory 
arbitration is one of the provisions. 





Advices from Australia indicate that for 
the seventh consecutive year a_ terrible 
drouth prevails. Sheep are said to be dying 
in enormous numbers and the loss to stock 
growers will be heavy. 





An announcement from Utah has already 
aroused a strong anti-Mormon feeling 
throughout the country. It is to the effect 
that the apostle Smoot, the youngest of 
the 12 apostles of the Mormon church, is 
a candidate to succeed United States Sen- 
ator Joseph L, Rawlins. Mr Smoot is not 
a polygamist, but he is a most earnest 
Mormon and is involved in: the system of 
celestial marriage; that is, he is elected 
for eternity to an unknown number of dead 
Mormon women. While this is not a viola- 
tion of law it is just as obnoxious to the 
Gentiles, and should Smoot be elected there 
will undoubtedly be a repetition of the nat- 
ional protest which shut Polygamist Rob- 
erts out of the house four years’ago. 





A great engineering feat was accom- 
plished on the Pennsylvania railroad near 
New Brunswick, N J, last week. A double 
track bridge 900 feet long and weighing 
8000 tons was moved 15 feet with a delay 
to traffic of only 17 minutes. The bridge 
has six spans. 





At the hearing before the senate Philip- 
pine committee sensational charges of in- 
humanity were recently made by Corporal 
O’Brien, a returned soldier of North Adams, 
Mass. His statements have been refuted 
by Capt McDonald, one of the officers 
involved, official records being produced in 
evidence. Meanwhile the public is slowly 
but surely getting light on the true condi- 
tion of affairs in the islands, 





King Alfonso of Spain has already been 
called to face a cabinet crisis. All portfo- 
lios have been placed at the disposal of 
Senor Sagasta, the premier. 


Basket and Question Box. 








City Man Wants Country Home—Will 
someone who has left the city to make a 
success of farming tell a Jersey City lover 
of the country how he has succeeded? 





Experience with Squash Bugs—wWill P. 
H. Folsom, North Carolina, kindly tell me 
what foul-smelling: fertilizer he uses to 
keep these insects away?—[M. D. Van Win- 
kle, Essex County, N J. 





Inspecting Dairy Cows—H. A. T., New 
York: Write to Charles A. Weiting, com- 
missioner of agriculture, Albany, N Y, stat- 
ing your case and requesting an official ex- 
amination of your: cattle. 


Raspberries and Blackberries—M. C. M., 
New York: For $1 we will send you post- 
paid a copy of Bush Fruits, a valuable book, 
in which you will find special information 
about fruits of this character. 


Distribution of Fertilizers—R. W. G., 
Virginia: You will get best results by 
broadcasting your fertilizers immediately 
after the ground is well prepared for plant- 
ing. Write your experiment station at 
Blacksburg, Va, for special information for 
your locality. 





Lime Kiln—Will some one tell me how to 
build a lime kiln in which I can burn coal? 
I do not want a round pot kiln.—{Samuel 
Boor, Bedford county, Pa. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52, Lafayette Place, New York.' 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 








ROSE COMB White L A. a! lay 
November; ae stock ; vet; he guaran- 
teed. K, NES, North ert eee 
30 EGGS $1; Rose Comb er and B 
peyouh Rocks, farm raised. ca lL ERGE. Adelphia 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, Forsyth: eggs 
E. &. BOYCE, Archdale, 2 age ee ‘1 


2% BARRED ROCKS, breeders, cheap. 
London, Pa. 





NELSON'S, 





LIVE STOCK. 


POLAND CHINA 2 to 
WM BIGHAM’S sons” ‘Gettysburg, 


DUROC JERSEY pigs, 8 weeks ble for regis- 
try, %. L. C, HALL, ine Fe pone ; 


DESCENDANTS of Marshall, both 
Oo. B. WILBUR, Greenwich,” N Y. — 


Sg eg Ss ‘istered stock. I z 
igs, %. “Teg is 
" eg GIFFORD & 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—At $40 per month and expenses, 
salesman to take orders for ah 


ployment the year around. Address dD. H, Sack, seey Nur- 
seryman, Geneva, N Y. 


agen, sows bred. 

















$20 A WEEK and expenses to rigs, to intro- 
duce our Poultry Compcund, SAV ELLE MFG CO, Dept 
18, Parsons, Kan, 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wan 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 2 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK: 


ASPAKAGUS es Fairtield ates, 
money maker, near 
circulars free. 





AU- 





the 
week earlier Michael’ 
STANTON B. COLE, Buidectens 





Early; 

N J. 

eee ——-™ now a — crop be py clover 
see rea une opular ices, se teed. 
Write JOHN y Rosa? ilford, Del. eel 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
WE manufacture 5-1 


V J b ppodment, lined butter boxes, 
print carriers, etc; our are right on small orders 
or carload lots, M. E. AvIB 8 Waterbury. } yt. 

FOR silos, 


hoo and lugs, write T. E. 
Poughkeepsie, N Y — 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commaission | house ia in New York; established 
1838. Butter, a S, % POODWARD. 302 dressed calves, 
a crea, 302 Greenwich 


, New ¥ 











HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Young men to ps eae. Positions 
free. NDENT, Tele- 


guaranteed. Catalog 
graph School, Lebanon, Rey 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF you want to reach foepem, breeders, “Eo 3 or 
any others the rural d and the 
Mississippi river ety to the Pacific of -3 go into 
the Fa Ora Jud 


e rmers’ a id 
Farmer, published at line Bldg, Chicago, Ti; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per wi f you want 
to reach the New England trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement im the a department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange id Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western estern edition of the Agri i 
weeklies, 

FOR SALE—A a, 4 osnenll dollars in Confederate 
money; souvenirs of the Civil war, $1 per $100; denomina- 
tions $5, $10 and $100. J. R. FENNELL, 2 Abercorn St, 
Savannah, Ga. 


BELGIAN HARES, $12 per pai. SUNRISE RAB- 
BITRY, Brisben, = 


Many Letters and Several Sales. 


I have advertised with you some this sea- 
son and am well pleased with it. My ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist -has 
brought me many letters and several sales 
for jacks, jennies and mules.—[A. Krekler, 
West Elkton, O. 
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THE GRAIN RADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 
Wheat Corn 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
-T3Y4| .74%} « 

81 e 


760 








Cash or spot 





Chicago..... eves 
— ork......| -80 = 
oston.... | = : : 

380]. 62 d 242 

8 ar ‘a al: 
Minneapolis....} - . P 
Liverpent 88Y%e) 85%] . TTY 54 

At Chicago, a healthy, quiet trade can be 
reported in wheat, market devoid of partic- 
ularly new feature, undertone one of fair 
steadiness, considering the better crop out- 
look. Speculative support was not vigorous 
and prices inclined to sag, especially new 
crop deliveries, under the belief that Sept 
will find an excellent crop being harvested 
and housed. July sold from better than 74c 
p bu to 71%c, recovering slightly from 
the bottom; Sept quotable much of the 
time at 70%@7l%c. Interest again cen- 
tered in home crop outlook, and advices 
were largely of a favorable character, both 
in the winter wheat sections and in the 
northwest. The weather has been more pro- 
pitious and generally favorable to spring 
seeding. 

The movement of old wheat was without 
particular significance. Foreign markets 
have ruled generally steady and nar- 
row, European crop and outlook fair 
but not brilliant, with reports that the sea- 
son is backward in England, France, Ger- 
many and Russia. Cable advices hinted 
that the import tax on grain, enacted by 
the British govt recently, would be aban- 
doned. 

More life has been shown in corn, the 
market greatly unsettled, sharp advances 
early last week being followed by reactions. 
July went off to 614%4c p bu, subsequently re- 
covering a trifle, while Sept was also lower 
at 59@60c p bu. Crop prospects were gen- 
erally considered favorable. 

The oats market has been a quiet affair, 
aside from a temporary fflurry in May, 
which forced the market on the closing day 
of the month to 49%c, under influence of 
speculators in control. The corner ended, 
the market relapsed into a normal condi- 
tion, No 2 for June delivery 34@35c p bu. 
Speculators anticipate new oats in July, 
with trading around 364@37%c p bu; Sept 
2914@31c. Offerings of old oats only mod- 
erate, cash demand fair, chiefly on domes- 
tic account, although a little taken for ex- 
port. 

Barley commanded about recent prices, 
offerings restricted and salable on the basis 
of 65@73c p bu for common to choice. 

Timothy seed for future delivery received 
more attention, buyers appearing for Sept 
at about $4.55@4.60 p 100 Ibs, Oct 4.50. Cash 
seed nominal on the basis of 6.30@6.35 p 100 
lbs for contract prime. Very little clover 
appearing, market quotably steady at 8.35 
for prime; Oct, new crop. delivery, - 8.60. 
Easiness prevailed in other grass seeds, 
with some apparent disposition on the part 
of holders to sell, and buying orders light, 
owing to generally promising outlook for 
cereal crops. Hungarian quotable at $1.60 
@1.75 p 100 lbs, ordinary millet 1.40@1.75, 
fey 2@2.25. Good sound buckwheat 1.50@ 
1.60 p 100 lbs, indicating a little advance 
but trade light. 

At New York, grain market in a some- 
what unsettled condition. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator nominal, corn Tic p bu, oats 46c, 
state and Pa rye 61@62c, western malting 
barley 79c. Flour fairly active at steady 
prices. Fancy spring patents $4.15@4.65 p 
bbl, do winter 4.10@4.15, spring straights 3.75 
@3.90, do winter 3.75@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 


Hogs 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 ! 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 100 Ibs. | $7.70) $6.10| $7.45/ $6.00) $6.20) $4.74 
New York | 7.15] 605) 7.35 6.20) 5.50; 4.70 
er 7.25) 6.00) 7.55) 6.05) 5.75) 4.65 
Kansas City 7.26) 5.85) 7.20) 5.85) 5.75) 4.75 
Pittsburg 7.20; 590! 7.45 605' 610 440 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
Somewhat uneven, prices covering a wide 
range, situation not materially changed. A 
feature is the falling-off in May receipts 
compared with a year ago, the difference 
being some 60,000 head. This tells, espe- 

















Sheep 











cially in the good to fcy beeves, which have 
sold well. Choice to fcy steers, suitable for 
best shipping and export trade, $7.25@7.65, 
popular prices to dressed beef concerns 7.15 
downward to 6.25. 


Fancy beef steers, #7 35@765 Canners, 
725 Feeders, selected, 


cows, 
Poor to fancy bulls. 3 


A generally active to steady hog market - 


may be noted; supply liberal and running 
considerably ahead of a year ago, packers 
interested buyers but inclined to reduce 
bids. Common to good medium weights 
$6.90@7.10, heavy packing and shipping hogs 
7@7.30, rough lots 6.85@7.15, light droves 6.60 
@6.95. 


The sheep market has been amply sup- 
plied, prices favoring buyers, with frac- 
tional declines frequently noted. Fair to 
choice natives. and westerns $4.50@6.15, 
yearlings a slight premium, heavy lambs 
6.50@7.10, choice springs, weighing 60 to 70 
lbs, 7.25@7.65. 

At New York, arrivals of cattle well 
eared for and generally at steady prices. 
Common to choice native steers sold at $5.30 
@7.12% p 100 Ibs, bulls 3.25@5.80, butcher 
cows 2.50@5.12%. Pa steers of 1080 to 1200 
Ibs sold at 6.20@6.80, do bulls of 820 to 1550 
Ibs at 3.80@4.65, do cows of 900 to 1065 Ibs 
at 2.65@4.80, do steers of 1088 to 1185 lbs at 
6.80@7.10, Md steers of 1075 to 1267 Ibs sold 
at 6.10@7.12%. Common to choice veal 
calves shade lower at 4.50@7, mixed lots 5.26. 
Veals averaging 132 Ibs sold at 7, do 125 Ibs 
at 6.60, mixed calves, av 111 Ibs, 5.25. Good 
to prime sheep steady at 3@5 p 100 lbs, tops 
5.50, culls 2.50, yearlings 5@7, spring lambs 
lower .at 5.50@8.50. Ky spring lambs, av 60 
lbs, sold at 8@8.50, do, 59 Ibs, at 8.12%, do, 
57 Ibs, at 6.25, do Pa, av 51 Ibs, at 6.15, do 
Ky yearlings, av 78 lbs, sold at 6.50, do sheep, 
av 76 Ibs, at 4.75, Va spring lambs, av 61 
lbs, sold at 8.30@8.50, do sheep of 97 to 107 
lbs at 3.75@4.25. Hogs steady, state sold at 
7.35. 


At Pittsburg, prime fat cattle steady, 
other grades shade lower. Receipts Mon- 


day of this week 2600 head. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #7 15@7 25 Poor to good fat bulls,3 65 
Good, 1200 ey lbs, fe 10 Poor to good fat cows, 2 
5 


40 
30 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 


40 
550 Bolognacows,phd 7 © 
acs OS 


Fair, 900 to 11 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 4 7. 
Rough, half fat, 4 ‘5 F'sh cows & springers,18 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 50 Veal calves, 6 

Hogs generally steady. Receipts Monday 
of this week 7500 head. Heavy droves sold 
at $7.30@7.40 p 100 lbs, mediums 7.10@7.20, 





yorkers 6.95@7.10, pigs 3.25@3.80. Best sheep - 


stronger, others slow. Receipts Monday ef 
this week 7500 head. Sheep sold at 3@5.20, 
yearlings 3@6.50, spring lambs 5@7.50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a fairly active trade for the 
season, including a movement of good west- 
ern horses on eastern and export account, 
prices without material change. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Receipts of butter at large distributing 
points have increased quite materially and 
in many instances are equal to those for 
the same period last season. Pastures are 
generally in good condition. At Chicago, 
demand has ruled active along nearly all 
lines. Storage buying has commenced in 
earnest and the consumptive and shipping 
trade were good. At New York, specula- 
tive buying was not as active and under 
more liberal offerings an easier tone de- 
veloped, dealers accepting slightly lower 
figures to keep stocks moving, but a firmer 
tone has developed under more favorable 
weather conditions. Seconds and lower 
grades in moderate supply and steady. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
++ +e ++224%4@23 c 23 @23%c 22 . @22%ec 
1901 19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18 @18%c 
1900 ......20 @20%c 20%@21 -c 19 @19%c 

New York State—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin 23@24c p lb, state cmy 22c.—At Al- 
bany, cmy tubs 22144@23%c, prints 24@25c, 
dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@ 
22c, prints 21@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buf- 
falo, fancy Elgin 22%@24c, state cmy 21@ 
2214c, dairy 15@20c. 

At New York, receipts have been fairly 
liberal, and generally well handled. Extra 
cmy 22%c p Ib, firsts 21144@22c, seconds 20% 
@2ic, fancy state dairy 21%c, firsts 20%@2I1c, 
seconds 194%4@20c, western imt cmy 18@20%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good 
demand at steady prices. Extra Elgin and 


1902 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


other separator cmy 22%4c p Ib, firsts 22c, 
ladle 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 24c p Ib, 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 16c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 
14@1léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 23@24c, firsts 22@23c, imt cmy 
21@28c, dairy 23@25c. 

At Boston, arrivals have shown an 
increase but demand has been good and 
stocks well handled. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 23@23%4c p Ib, N Y 23c, western 23@ 
23%c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 22c, N Y 
22c, firsts 2lc, western imt cmy 20@2lIc, ladle 


19@20c. 
The Cheese Market. 


An easier feeling has been noted in cheese 
circles. Quality of arrivals has run very 
irregular, showing effects of warm weather. 
Prices have declined quite sharply, but are 
still 14%@2c p Ib higher than a year ago. 
Demand continues rather tame, dealers 
buying only to supply immediate wants, 
and looking for still lower figures. Export- 
ers have shown some interest, but buy 
sparingly. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice 
twins 124%@l13c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 
11@12c, flats 104%2@11%4c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 11@12c.—At Buffalo, fancy 12@12%c, 
skims 8@9c. 

At New York, quality irregular, and 
trade slow. Choice new full cream, small 
sizes 10@10%4c p lb, do large 10c, light skims 
8@9c, full 2%@3c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1094 bxs offered on board 
of trade Monday of this week, 9%4c was bid 
with no sales, dealers holding for 9%c p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair to 
choice new not especially active at 11@12c, 
part skims 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 1146@12c p Ib, 
twins 13c, long horn 14c, brick 15c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars 13%c, state flats 
13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
11% @12c p lb, flats 12@12%c. 

At Boston, arrivals quite moderate and 
prices steady. Extra N Y twins, new lic 
Pp Ib, do Vt lilc, firsts 10@10%4c,. choice old 
13@13%%c, firsts 11%@12%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, eggs 16@ 
l7c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 
i2c, spring ducks 12@l4c. Corn 70c p bu, 
barley 68c, rye 60@65c, No +1 white oats 50 
@52c, bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 23@24, 
hay 9@13. Beans 1.60@2 p bu, carrots 40@ 
50c, spinach 30c, potatoes 80c, lettuce 20@ 
60c p doz, radishes 20c, cucumbers 75c, 
honey 16c p lb, strawberries 12c p qt. Steers 
10@1llc p lb d w, veal calves 9@lic, sheep 
10@12%c. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.25@2.50 p_ bbl, 
cabbage 1.50@1.75, spinach 60@75c, lettuce 1 
@1.25, asparagus 2@3 p doz bchs, radishes 
50@60c p 100 bchs, green peas 1.50@1.60 p 
bskt. Begs 18c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p 
Ib, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 10@llc, geese 9 
@10c. Corn 68@70c p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 
19@20 p ton, middlings 21.50@23, gluten meal 
28, hay 20@16.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@17c p doz, live tur- 
keys 9@12c p Ib, broilers 22@30c, fowls 12@ 
13c, pigeons 15@25c p pair. Potatoes 55@75c 
Pp bu, sweets $1.40@1.50, cabbage 1.75@2 p 
bbl, horse-radish 2.50@4.50, carrots 50c p bu, 
onions 1.15@1.75, parsnips 50c, new potatoes 
3.25@4.25 p bbl, state cucumbers 40@50c p 
doz, asparagus 1@1.75, lettuce 20c p bskt. 
Apples 4.50@6.50 p bbl, strawberries 8@12c 


‘p qt, white honey 12@1l5ic p lb, amber 11@12c. 


At Syracuse, state corn 7ic p bu, No 2 
white oats 50@5lc, bran $21 p ton, gluten 
meal 24, middlings 21@22,"hay 8@13. Eggs 
16@17c p doz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, broil- 
ers 30c, sp-ine ducks 25@28c. Potatoes 60 
@70c p bu, ber..i% 1.50@2, spinach 25c, aspar- 
agus 5@7c p bch, pie plant 20c p doz bchs. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@18c p doz, live fowls 14c p Ib, roost- 
ers 10c, spring chickens 25@30c, ducks 10@ 
lic. Apples $4.50@5.F0 p bbl, navel oranges 
3@4.25 p bx, strawberries 4@8c p qt, Fla 
Pineapples 1.50@4 p cra, huckleberries 12@ 
l4c p qt, watermelons 40@75c each, peaches 
2@4 p cra. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, new 2@ 
3.50 p bbl, sweets 35@75c p bskt, cabbage 
1@1.50 p cra, tomatoes 2@3 p carrier, peas 
1@1.25 p bskt, cucumbers 75c@2. Bran 20.50 
@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, rye strawj 





$@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat. 8542@86c p bu, 
corn 66@66%c, No 2 white clipped oats 5lc, 

} OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.75@ 
6.60 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 3.85@6.60, veal 
calves 3@7.25, hogs 6.15@7.25, sheep 4.25@ 
4.75, lambs 5.15@5.50, do spring. 5.50@7.25. 
Dees 1444c p dog, live chickens 22@25ic p 
lb, fowls 10c, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c. Straw- 
berries 2.50@3.50 p bu, cherries 3@4, goose- 
berries 2@2.25. Potatoes 80@83c p bu, new 
3@3.25 p bbl, tomatoes 2.75@3 p cra, cabbage 
1.75@2, cucumbers 3@4 p bbl, string beans 
1.40@1.50 p bx. ‘Corn 65c p bu, oats 44%@ 
45c, hay 10@13.50 p ton, rye straw 5.50@6, 
bran 19, middlings 19@20. 

At Columbus, wheat 80c p bu, corn 70@ 
72c, oats 45@48c, bran $19 p ton, shorts 18, 
middlings 20, screenings 17, hay 8@10. Live 
steers 6.50@7.50 p° 100 Tbs, veal calves 7@ 


7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5, spring 
Sambe 8@9. Eggs 14%@15c p doz, live fowls 
9c p Ib, turkeys l0c, ducks. 9c. Potatoes 


73@75c p bu; turnrips 40c, beans 1.65@1.70, 
apples 5@5.50 p bbl, strawberries 8@10c 
p qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 16%@ 
lic p doz, duck 17@18c, live fowls 13%c p 
Ib, chickens 15@32c, ducks 9@10c. Cabbage 
$1@1.35 p bbl, cucumbers 1@1.50 p bx, new 
potatoes 3@4 p bbl, tomatoes 2.50@3 p car- 
rier, asparagus 1@2 p doz bchs, lettuce 40@ 
50c, strawberries 6@9c p qt, old potatoes, 
nearby 60@70c, N Y 80@85c. Wheat 78%c 
p bu, corn 66%c, oats 4744@48c, timothy hay 
12@15 p ton, clover mixed 11@13, rye straw 
11@12, bran 18.50@21.50, middling 20@22. 
Live steers 6.30@6. 75 p 100 Ibs for best, 
good to prime 5.60@6.25, butcher cows 1.50@ 


4.75, bulls 3@5, hogs 7.20@7.60, clipped 
sheep 2@4.75, lambs 4@6, do spring 6@7.75. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an” advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, no especial activity noted. 
Choice marrow $2.221446@2.25 p bu, medium 
1.70, pea 1.75, red kidney 2.20, white kidney 
1.90@1,95, black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 
2.15, foreign marrow 1.90@1.95. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime to fancy evap’d ap- 
plas, 01 only steady at 9% @lic p lb, sun- 
dried 34%@6c, chops $1.75@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores 
and skins 1.50@2, evap’d raspberries 20@22c 
p lb, blackberries 7%@8c, cherries 11@14c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
fairly active at steady prices. Nearby 
fancy at mark 19c p doz, av prime 17@18c, 
western 15@18c, southern 14@l6c, fresh 
gathered dirties 134%@l5c, checks 12@l14c, 
duck eggs 24c,' western, loss off, 1742.@18%c. 

At Boston, feeling has been firm under 
slightly lighter receipts and good demand. 
Nearby fancy at mark 20c p doz, eastern 
17@18c, Vt and N H 17%@18c, western 15% 
@17%c, dirties 13@14c, checks 10@1\1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples quiet at $3.50@6 p 
bbl, southern peaches 1.50@3 p carrier, 
strawberries have come.in freely and lower 
figures were accepted to keep stocks mov- 
ing, quotably 4@8c p qt, fancyeshade higher, 
green gooseberries 6@7c, huckleberries 11@ 
12c, muskmelons 1.50@4.25 p case, peanuts 
3@ 4%4c p lb, maple sugar 7%@8%c, syrup 65 
@75e p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices firm. Middlings $21.50 


p ton, spring bran 19@21, red dog 24.80 p 
sack, linseed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 


100 Ibs, 
meal 


screenings 30@78c p 
brewers’ 


27, chops 23, 
coarse corn meal 1.35@1.37, 
and grits 1.87%. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, prime timothy in only mod- 
erate supply and~-firm at 924%@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@65c, cio- 
ver mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60c, salt 50c, 
prime rye straw 75@82%4c, short rye and oat 
55@60c. 

At Boston, choice grades firm, lower 
grades show no improvement. Prime tim- 
othy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 
14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, 
clover mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, dam- 


aged and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime rye 


straw oat 8.50 


@9.50. 


do tangled 11@12, 


Potatoes. 

A company, familiarly known as_ the 
“potato combine,” has been recently incor- 
porated at Kansas City. The capital steck 
is $20,000, divided. into 4000 shares, at 5 per 
share, and 50% of the steck is claimed fully 
paid up. Practically every commission and 
produce dealer in Kansas City is interested 


16.50@17, 


in this new company, the largest stock- 
holder having 620 shares. 
At New York, feeling steady on both 


home-grown and foreign stock, 
of the latter said to be nearly exhausted; 
new southern in moderate supply and not 
especially active. State western $1.75@2.25 
p 180 Ibs, German 1.65@1.85 p 168-lb bag, 
Belgian 1.40@1.60, Scotch 1.65@1.85, Irish and 
English 1.60@1.80, Bermuda 2.50@5 p bbl, 
new southern 1.50@3.50, sweets 2.50@5. 

At Bosten, tone of market slightly un- 
easy, but receipts have run moderate and 
prices steady. Aroostook Green Mts 90@95c 
p bu, Hebrons 90c, Dakota Red 65c, P E I 
Chenangoes 70@75c, Scotch 1.65@1.75 p sack, 
Bermudas 5 p bbl, southern 4@4.50, sweets 
3@3.50. 


the supply 


Poultry. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate 
and prices generally well sustained. Live 
broilers 40c@$1 p pair, fowls i5e p lb, 
roosters 10c, turkeys 10c, ducks 60@80c, geese 
75c@1.25°p pair, pigeons 35@40c, iced turkeys 
12@l15c p Ib, broilers 26@35c, fowls 10@i8c, 
spring ducklings 16c, squabs 1.50@2.75 p dez. 


At Boston, live fowls firm at 12%c p bb, 
roosters 8@10c, broilers 25c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls 12@15c d w, choice 
roasting chickens 24@27c, broilers, 1 lb each, 
50@75c p pair, do 2 lbs 35@38c p lb, pigeons 
75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.25@2.50. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus scarce and firm 
at $1.25@5 p doz, beets 2@5 p 100 behs, rhu- 
barb 1.50@2, carrots 2, radishes 25@50c, tur- 
nips 1@1.50, cabbage 50c@1 p bbi, cucum- 
bers 75c@1.25 p cra, egg plant 2@3, lettuce 


50c@1.50 p bbl, peas 1@1.25 p bskt, spinach 
25@50c p bbi, squash 1.50@2.50, string beans 


75c@1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 1.50@3.50 p 
carrier. 
Wool. 

The movement of wools in large eastern 
markets has ruled fairly active, aout trade 
has been confined mainly to odd lots of old 
stock and holders have accepted lower 
prices in order to dispose of these old goods 
and make way for new. Foreign advices 
continue to indicate unusual activity At 


the London sales, and prices 
Buyers in western producing 
most cases, continue to pick up 
fast as they are available, and generally at 
fuil reeent prices. In Texas as high as 
17%c p Ib, landed at shipping station, is 
reported. This means 52@54c cleaned basis 
at seaboard markets, showing the strength 
in this class of wools, and figures current 
in Idaho and Utah, as well, are said to be 
2c p lb higher than paid last season. 


= 


Activity in Sugar Beet Circles. 


advancing. 
sections, in 
wools as 





The Ontario department of agriculture 
has arranged for extensive experiments in 
growing sugar beets in Canada. These will 
be conducted at St Catherines, Brussels, 
Markham and probably a few other points. 


About 30 farmers will raise beets at each 
station. 

The business men’s club of Janesville, 
Wis, is seriously considering the beet sugar 


question, They want to secure some money 
and get 25 farmers in different parts of the 
county to grow beets. Several factories will 
be established before next year in the 
southern part of the state. 

The area under sugar cane in India in 
1900-1 was 2,485,000 acres, a little less than 
two years earlier. 'The average amount of 
sugar per acre amounts to about one ton 
and is abnormally low, as pointed out by 
O. P. Austin of the treasury department, 
as compared with the yields in Hawaii, 
Java and Cuba. 

Exports. of beet sugar from Russia in 1900, 
the latest figures available, were 452,000,000 
pounds. There is no regularity in amount 
of -exports, some years the movement be- 
ing only half that named. Russia ships 
sugar largely to Persia. 





Land Leasing Desired—When the Bow- 
ersock bill in congress was dropped, it was 
thought that the land leasing question was 
ended for the present session of congress. 
However, there seems -to be wonderful re- 
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versal of sentiment. in some parts of the 
west, particularly Neb, and the stockmen 
are at work trying to. get through a bill 
which will provide fer the leasing of public 
lands in Neb alone; U S Land Commission- 
er Hermann is opposed to this bill and says 
that the objection urged against the Bow- 
ersock bill holds here, and in addition 
would be a discrimination against the stock 
owners in other states. Nebraska people 
claim that Hermann is opposed to any kind 
of a land leasing law, as it in his opinion 
benefits only a few cattle barons. In west- 
ern Neb there are 10,000,000 acres of public 
lands available for grazing, and stockmen 
are anxious to lease it. It is a complex 
problem and a difficult one to handle. 


Chicago Live Stock Statistics—The bien- 
nial booklet issued by Wood Bros of the 
stockyards, giving facts and figures of the 
Chicago live stock trade, has just appeared. 
It contains a great mass of valuable sta- 
tistical information relating to the Chicago 
stock and grain trade. 


Dietz Junior Lantern 


This Lantern is “eo age 
In such an easy wa 

That lighting it and filing it 
Is done without delay. 


761 











For general use it’s unsurpassed, 
It is the family friend; 

If you’ve no use for one yourself, 
Then keep one just to lend. 


And now the way the Globe is raised 
I’m sure seems very clever, 

You merely reach on side of tube 
And turn a little lever. 


The farmer whistles round his barn, 
He has no fear of night, 

For with the “Junior” by his side 
His way seems fair and bright. 


For ‘tis a ‘‘Lamp unto your feet” 
Of which vou stand im need; 

And “For a light to your pathway” 
Dietz “Junior” takes the lead. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
73 Bi net N. Y 


—— NO SPAVING 5] 


The worst possible — a can becuredin 
45 minutes. Rin Curbs and 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
aWrite today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicege. 









































5 SE RE 
Short pa et in Small Space 
Osgood Sceles mean best mate- 
™ vial, well paid labor, simple con- 
—_— struction, no repairs, Any beam 
= tua platform, Fully guar- 
MTSH ) f anteed, 30daystrial. Free 













HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ©. 
_ Morse Powers, Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &. 





$7.85. Standard Hay Rack 


Length 16 capacity 2? tons. 
Material Cy aarti 
class. Ts fold, front one 








makes spring scat. Waren enn 
turn short. Price, $7.85. J. H.GA! N, #ristolL Ind- 
Eagle” = pm ag RO OFING, 
“Engle” Terand felt, between tee | 
cemen a solid, flexible BH it can 


caps and nails to lay, per roll, 

Also’ - few rolls, 3 ply, eo roll, 
$1.25. Ask for Catalegue No. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO” w. 35th and iron Sis Chicago 
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Two Summers. 
CHARLES BUXTON GOING- 


Do you recall those days we spent 
Last summer, when the love we had 

Filled all the earth like clover scent, 
And we were both so glad? 


This year, the clover blooms in vain 
And flushes sweet across the lea; 

For all the world is full of pain 
Since you are gone from me. 


But do you, too, recall it yet, 
And speak of it with tear-wet eyes 
To angels? Or do you forget, 


In tields of Paradise? 


——— 


An Unexpected ‘Guest. 


MRS E. A. G., LONG ISLAND. 


Tmagine a lone traveler, set off at a rail- 
way station miles from home, expecting to 
be met by a bevy of W C T U women, and 
finding no one, not even a conveyance to 

-take her anywhere! I asked several peo- 
ple where the convention, was to be held, 
but they knew nothing about it.: I thought 
it couldn’t have been very well advertised. 

At last I went down the nearest street 
and knocked at the first door I came to. 
A kind-faced old lady appeared. ‘Good af- 
ternoon,” I said; ‘‘can you tell me where 
the temperance convention is to be held?” 
*“‘No,—I didn’t know there was to be any,” 
said she. I told her I was sent as a dele- 
gate, and she said, ‘‘Here is Susy; she will 
show you to the house of a woman who is 
in the work.” So Susy was called, a bright 
little black-eyed, black-haired girl of per- 
haps .eight years. She ran along by my 
side, past a few houses, and then we went 
in and rang the bell of a very fine house, 
but no one answered. I gave the child a 
few pennies and” told her I would go on 
alone. But she was as interested to find 
one of those W C T U women as I was, and 
volunteered to conduct me to the ‘white 
church,’”’ where she thought the convention 
would likely be held. I quite fell in love 
with the little thing, as she slipped along 
by my side, for was she not my only friend 
in a strange land? 

Susy wanted to hail every wagon we saw, 
as we went along, and every person we met, 
but I restrained her until we saw in the dis- 
tance a. lady with a book in her hand. I 
saw that she was a fine-looking, sweet- 
faced woman of perhaps 38 or 40 years, 
dressed in a neat light tailor suit, and that 
she walked as if on business. “Decidedly 
she is a W C T U woman,” thought I. So 
I asked her the old question, ‘‘Where is the 
convention?’ She seemed much surprised, 
and plunged me into the deepest gloom by 
saying, ‘“‘Why the convention will not be 
held until next week.” 

What was I to do? I was about to ask 
for the nearest hotel, after explaining my 
position, when she kindly said, ‘“‘Come right 
home with me. I’m the president of the 
local union and have just come home from 
its regular meeting. It is too bad. I won- 
der how there came to be such a mistake,” 
ete. I felt quite relieved, I can tell you, 
though awfully put out that I should have 
come all that journey for nothing, and 
thought how my husband would laugh at 
me when I should arrive home. 

Being very absent-minded, I quite forgot, 
in my joy at finding a friend (as I already 
felt the lady to be), the little girl at my 
side, and she stole away unnoticed. Her 
eager face and lithe body form no small 
part of the picture I have carried away 
of S. After accompanying Mrs B. on an 
errand or two, she conducted me to her 
home. It was a plain white two-story 
house, in a thickly settled part of the vil- 
lage, very conveniently arranged inside. 
Mrs B.’s sister was sitting at the piano at 
the time, but she arose and came to meet 
us. She was somewhat younger than Mrs 
B., but not as pleasant and kind looking. 
She held quite a place in the house, though, 
for she prepared all the meals while I was 
there, and nice and appetizing they were, 
and she was very neat and dainty in her 
ways. 

“Lay aside your wraps,” said Mrs B., as 
we came into the sitting room. “I just had 
the stove put up this morning, and the men 
broke the door, you see. I’ll get my hus- 

A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A S&S. Hitcheock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer. from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
simple home cure that does the work.-~ 
[Adv. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


band to fix it when he comes home, and 
then we can have a fire.’”’ Then she put 
away her hat and came.and sat down with 
me, and we talked about the coming con- 
vention and other topics in which we were 
interested. 

By and by we went out and had tea in the 
dining room, back of the sitting room. A 
dainty tea table, white draped, and flower- 
ing plants at the window, gave the room a 
charm I shall not forget. Before sitting 
down at the table I was introduced to Mr 
B., who proved a very sociable man, and 
commenced to trace relationship between 
my husband and those of the same name 
whom he knew. Mr B. was rather a short, 
thick-set man, with sandy mustache and 
hair, and I did not know until afterward 
that he ran the principal blacksmith shop 
of the place. 

There was a young daughter, also, who 
came in just before tea, and handed me an 
acorn she had found in the woods while 
after wintergreens. She was a tall, healthy 
looking girl of 14 years, with brown hair 
braided down her back, and just now she 
had a somewhat somber expression, as she 
teased her father across the table for a 
sidesaddle. He turned aside her request 
with some laughing remark, but I think 
likely she has her sidesaddle long before 
this. ‘ 

Back, in the sitting room, was a large toy 
sailboat, the work doubtless of the .absent 
son, who had lately entered college; and 
later with pride the mother showed me the 
pictured face of her older daughter, now 
teaching in the city. The face was that of 
Mrs B., only younger. ‘Ethel doesn’t-care 
for her book as much as her sister,” said 
Mrs B. “We are going to keep her at the 
house. She favors her father, and likes ac- 
tive exercise.”’ 

“Why don’t you have a fire?’ said Mr B., 
entering the sitting room after tea. ‘I’m 
waiting for you to fix the door,” said his 
wife, and forthwith I was invited into the 
neat and convenient kitchen to get warm, 
while Mr B. proceeded to fix the door and 
light a fire in the coal stove. Ethel was 
helping her aunt do the dishes then, and I 
sat down and warmed my feet at the cook 
stove for a little, when we all went in the 
sitting room again. 

Shortly Mrs B. came in and asked me if 
I would like to go out to prayer meeting. 
I assented, and we all went out but Ethel, 
who went up to her room (after turning the 
damper to let the heat from the stove go up 
there) to write an essay for the morrow’s 
school. After a short walk we entered the 
class room of the M E church, and enjoyéed 
a real old Methodist prayer meeting. Mrs 
B.’s sister played the musical instrument 
for the first hymn and perhaps one other, 
but that was all, for the words of some fa- 
miliar melody that seemed appropriate 
arose spontaneously from the lips of some 
one or another of the worshipers, the oth- 
ers joining in. After the meeting the pas- 
tor came and shook hands with Mrs B. and 
me, and my friend introduced me to oth- 
ers. One Mr H. was among them, and 
when he found out where I came from, in- 
quired about one or two whom we knew 
there. Why, I actually felt nearer to those 
people there whom I had never seen before 
than I do to the members of our own 
church at home, and we always do quite a 
little visiting after meeting, too. 

When we arrived home we were met at 
the door by Ethel, who said, with a very 
scolding and excited air: “I thought you 
would never come! Where have you been 
all this time? I thought the fire would 
burn everything up!” “Why didn’t you 
shut the draft and pull out the damper?” 
calmly inquired the mother. “IT didn’t 
know what to turn,” said she. ‘Turn it off 
out of my room. I don’t want any more 
heat up there.” 

The stove was indeed nearly red hot, but 
it was quite welcome to me, for I was quite 
chilled after our walk in the autumn air. 
It was soon regulated, and Mr B. came.in 
and lay down on the sofa and asked his 
daughter to pull off his shoes, which she 
did, after some playful teasing. At length 
she kissed him good-night and went up- 
stairs. In my room I found an extra quilt 
of fat proportion, which added greatly to 
my comfort. : 

The next morning, before starting ‘for 
home my kind hostess drove me around 
the village and by the lakeside, built up 
with summer homes. I never regretted my 
visit to S., though the ladies who sent me 
there to the convention ahead of time felt 
of course a little ‘‘mixed.”’ 


Why does the duck take his head out 
of the water? For sundry -reasons. 





“Keeping an Eye” on Him. 
JOHN MERVIN HULL. 


Some of the happiest memories of my 
boyhood cluster around the “eddy” where 
I learned to swim. It was a part of the 
mill pond, but there was a sandy, shelving 
beach, because there the Jewel brook came 
into the river almost at right angles. Those 
of us who couldn’t swim would wade out 
into the water until it was up to our arm- 
pits, and then scramble like a frog to the 
shore. ._No, that isn’t a fair comparison, 
because the frog can always swim per- 
fectly. z 

It was a proud day in a boy’s history 
when he could swim “across.’””’ I remember 
very well the scene when I first ventured 
to try. I had been practicing up and 
down the beach for some time, and 
considered that I was a pretty good 
swimmer, so one day, while most 
of the other boys were skylarking and 
having various kinds of water fights, I 
struck confidently out for the dive board 
on the opposite side of the pond. But as I 
got further away from the boys I began 
to feel a bit lonesome, and it suddenly 
came to my mind that the water was sevy- 
eral feet “over my head” right where I was 
swimming. Some way, the old dive board 
looked a good deal further off than it did 
when I first started, and 1 began to feel 
queer and faint. 

Suddenly I thought I heard a little splash 
behind me. I turned my head for an in- 
stant, and there was John Clinton, one of 
the larger boys, quietly swimming along a 
few yards behind me. He had seen me 
staft out to swim across the pond, and 
without saying a word he had quietly fol- 
lowed me. His presence steadied my 
nerves, and I swam the rest of the distance 
with perfect ease. It was a little thing to 
do, perhaps, but I was very thankful to 
John then, and I have remembered it grate- 
fuly all my life. 

That little incident at the swimming hole 
taught me one of the best lessons that a 
boy can learn, and I have always tried to 
remember and practice it. When John 
swam out after me, just to keep an ‘eye on 
the little boy, and be ready to help him if 
he needed it, he was obeying the great prin- 
ciple of brotherhood. Every time I think 
of that scene I remember how my heart 
leaped with joy, and how good John’s face 
looked nodding above the water, and it has 
helped me to persevere in my endeavors to 
bring good cheer and help to others. 

I 

Why is a member of parliament like a 
shrimp? Because he has M P at the end 
of his name. 





Createst Household 
Necessity FREE! 


THE ‘‘1900”’ BALL- BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 
without deposit or advance payment 
rm of any kind, freight paid both ways, 
Hi on 30 days’ trial. Unquestionably 
greatest family labor saver ever in- 
vented. Saves time, expense, and wear 
= and tear. Will do the family washing 
yw without boiling clothes, hand scrub- 
bing or back breaking. Revolves on 
bicycle ball-bearings and is therefore easiest running 
washer ever made. Will do two hours’ washing in 10 min- 
utes. Washes biankets as well as laces, absolutely clean, 
and without the slightest injury. 
Sherwood, Md., Jan. 15, 1901. 
* The washer I received from you is the best 
Iever saw. It will do_all you claim for it. 
Ican do the washing in three to four hours, 
where it took acolored woman a whole day to 
do it. We have ten boys and three girls, and 
you can judge from that, that we have large 
washings. Myself and daughter would not 
part with this machine for twice what -it 
cost.” Mrs. LEVI H. HARRISON. 
It costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free, freight 
aid both ways, for a trial of 30 days. No money required 
mn advance. Write at once for book and particulars to 
THE 1900 WASHER CoO., 
101 Y, State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


1, 
Musical Instruments 

Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain specia) 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free, You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
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A Metropolitan Maid 


By Zoe Anderson Norris 


written a literally true account 

of an adventure she made of 
hiring out as a servant in a New 
York city home. She worked under 
an assumed name, and saw and 
heard many interesting things. Her 
experience will be printed in these 
columns in a succession of sketches 
entitled A Metropolitan Maid, the 
first sketch to appear in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for June 14. 


Tis clever young author has 




















Vines for the Veranda. 


A. W. 





Those who are fond of vines on the 
veranda may like this way of utilizing bas- 
kets for their needs. 
Select two peach bas- 
kets that are clean 
and free from flaws, 
and, inverting one, 
fasten the board bat- 
toms together with 
good - sized screws. 
Then give them three 
coats of black Jap-a- 
lac, the dull finish, 
and set a large flower 
pot, filled with rich 
soil, inside the top 
basket. There is a 
wide choice in vines 
suitable for these bas- 
kets—the one of which 
a sketch is given has 
climbing nasturtiums 
around a sturdy plant 
of white asters, and 
no more charming 
contrast need be 
looked for. Started in 
the house early in April, the nasturtiums 
soon found their way between the slats, 
and as they grew were partially supported 
by them, so there has been no danger of 
their dragging down. This basket’s use- 
fulness will not be ended with the sum- 
mer; it will be ready for removel to the 
bay window in early adutumn, and unless it 
fails to reach its former standard, will 
there flourish for several weeks. Grown in 
such a small quantity of soil, nasturtiums 
require about twice as much water (and a 
little over) as would under other circum- 
stances be sufficient. 


“We Started Right.” 


ETHEL LIVINGSTONE. 











When Tom put the engagement ring on 
my finger, I gave a sigh of relief, for Tom 
is prudent. It is not vanity, exactly, but 
every girl likes a pretty ring. I tell Tom 
we started right. Where shall I begin? It 
is all so recent and of so much interest to 
me. I think Louise, my best friend, de- 
serves first mention. She simplified all of 
my troubles before the wedding. It was 
she who went to all of our intimate friends 
and saw that I had no duplicate presents. 
It was she who suggested the dainty little 
silver set_to five of the girls. And it was 
Louise who finally decided about the form 
and type of invitations. There are script, 
black and Old English,to choose from. Old 
English is the most stylish, also by far the 
most expensive. Louise found a store where 
they did engraving that could not be told 
from Tiffany’s, for just one-half their price. 
Of course it wasn’t a fashionable place. 

I had planned a most elaborate trousseau. 
Father had made me a liberal allowance, 
and the creations I had evolved were swell 
creations. But mother is very sensible. She 
says every girl should. have some pocket 
money of her own when she is married, so 
she won’t have to ask her husband for 
money right off,—although Tom and I had 
arranged beforehand that after paying all 
bills contracted by both, such as rent, gas 
and grocery, we would ‘divide the remain- 
der. This works splendidly. Some months 
I am hard up and borrow from Tom, and 
other times it is he who borrows. 

We were married in the early summer. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Mother says getting acquainted and trav- 
eling are both hard work. We decided to 
take the usual honeymoon trip during 
Tom’s vacation in August. After the wed- 
ding we went right to our own home, for 
it had been rented and partly furnished be- 
forehand. 

My commencement essay was on William 
Morris. You know his theories. Nothing 
that is not both useful and good should. be 
in a home. So much furniture is meaning- 
less and characterless. I am thoroughly 
imbued with his ideas. At present my 
house is rather scantily furnished, for if I 
had but one chair I meant it to be substan- 
tial. I have no bric-a-brac except wedding 
presents. 

I must tell you of what a charming thing 
Tom’s employer and feliow clerks did. The 
wedding day had-arrived and no present. 
But right after the ceremony one of the 
firm stepped up and handed me a chamois 
bag. He said the usual clock or bronze 
didn’t seem satisfactory, so they had given 
me a little bag filled with 20 $5 gold pieces. 
Imagine my delight... 


Our Young Folks’ ‘Contest. 


Our: young folks should already be work- 
ing for the 50 prizes to be awarded them 
next fall for the best accounts of how they 
have earned money this year and the pleas- 
ure they have derived therefrom. Remem- 
ber that you must be under 15 years Qld, 
and must be your own managers, and that 
you can raise and sell any crop, animal, do 
housework, run errands, or do any kind of 
work whatever. .You must keep your ac- 
counts accurately and tell your story of 
work and fun simply and naturally, just as 
you would tell it to your boy and gir] friends. 
If father plowed the ground for you, take 
the value: out of your final proceeds, to 
show what you have really earned your 
own self. If you had the pig given you 
that you are going to fatten and sell, sub- 
tract the first value of the pig. And so on. 
All our bright boys and girls will catch the 
principle,—that you are to see how much 
fun and profit you caught out of your en- 
terprise, without any help from anybody. 
In other words, you should carry on your 
business just as father does his. 

Keep your record of expenses and re- 
ceipts carefully. The one that gets the most 
money won’t necessarily get the first prize, 
for money alone shouldn’t be the first 
thing thought of, but we do want your ex- 
periences to be of some kind of real value. 
There will be a first prize of $5 in cash, a 
second prize of $3, a third prize of $2, seven 
prizes of a year’s subscription to this jour- 
nal, and 40 attractive prizes of pocket 
knives, books, etc. The contest will close 
late in the fall. Full accounts of this con- 
test have been given in former issues, but 
our new readers ought to understand from 
this account alone. If you don’t, write and 
ask questions. 








The Most Enjoyable Summer Guest— 
Did you notite, in the May 24 issue, our 
announcement of prizes for the best articles 
about the summer guest you most enjoyed 
and why, and what you did to entertain him 
or her? There will be two first prizes of 
$5 each, two prizes of $3 each and four $1 
prizes, and the manuscripts should. be 
mailed us by June 24 at latest. Read the 
full particulars before sending your article. 





Friend (from the city): Why don’t you 
move away from this dead little town and 
get among people? Village Magnate: Be- 
eause I amount to something here. It is 
better to be a live man in a dead town than 
a dead man in a live town. 





When is a confidential friend most to 
be dreaded.—-When he takes you apart. 
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This Washing Machine 
To Sipedees 
FREE-...::. 
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1 ou don’t have to act as agent 
oO Erte get MA OHINE. FREE. N ital needed. 
© washes Sed that can ed 
ed for 16 years. Sen postal card to-da 
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Rural Books for June 


Sent postpaid to all parts of 
the world on receipt of the 
advertised price. 


Prize Gardening 


Compiled by G. Burnap Fiske. This iqnue book 
shows how to derive profit, pleasure and health from 
the garden, by giving the actual experiences of the suc- 
cessful prize winners in the American Agriculturist gar- 
den contest. Every line is from actual experience 
on real work. The result is a mine and treasure house 
of garden practice, comprising the oo prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, farm ens, the home 
acre, town and city gardens, experkpaunal’ gardening, 
methods -under glass, success with specialties, prize flow- 
ers and fruits, gardening by women, boys and girls, irri- 
gation, paces etc, etc, Mlustrated’ from original photos, 
5x7 inches. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1, 


Mushrooms 
How to Grow Them 


By William Falconer. This is the most practical work 
on the subject ever written, and the only eae on grow- 
ing mushrooms published in America. The author de- 
scribes how he grows mushrooms, and how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this work. 
Cloth. Price $1. 


The Hop 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. By 
Herbert Myrick. A practical hand on the most _ap- 
roved methods in growing, harvesting, curing and — 
ops, and on the use and manufacture of hops. 
takes up every detail from preparing the soil and layin 
out the yard, to curing and the crop. Size ing 
inches. 300 pages, I a. ound in cloth and 
gold. “Price $1.50. 


Land Draining 


y Manly Miles. A book for farmers on the .-xK- 
ond practice of draining, giving the results of his 

tended experience in laying tile drains. ‘lhe cuenionn 
for the laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect 
construction and the disappointment that must neces- 
sarily follow. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1. 


Forest Planting 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on the 
care of woodlands end the restoration of the denuded 
timber lands on plains and mountains, full i pee 
being given for forest planting of our various s of 
soil and subsoil, whether on mountain or valley, Titus 
trated. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


The Fruit Garden 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and we 
trees, the author having had over thirty years’ Pp 
experience at the head of one of the largest furseries 
in this cqusery. Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1,50. 


Small Fruit Culturist 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. ‘The book covers the whole 
ground of propagating small fruits, their culture, varie- 
ties, packing for market, etc. It is very finely and thor- 
oug'! wy illustrated, and makes an admirable companion to 
“The Grape Culturist.”” Cloth. 12mo. Price $1. 


Grape Culturist 


By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very pest of 
works on the culture of the hardy grape es, with 1 di- 
rections for all departments of propagation, ~ B-. etc, 


with 150 excellent engravings, illustrat lantin; 
training, grafting, etc. ci th. 12mo. aap - 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, fessor of ae 
and zoology, New Hampshire college of agricul 
fe peor manual concerning —= ge ne 
of preventing their injuries pages, with many illus- 
trations. oth. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and ‘management of swine, and the 
revention and_ treatment of the'r diseases. t the 
ullest and freshest aa 7 relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50, 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s og 
ual,’” “Irrigation,” ” ete. A useful and pr.ctical work by 
a writer who is well known as thoroughly ‘amiliar ve 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1, 


Catalog Free to All 


Our brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) .will_ be sent 
free of charge to all applyiz = =. —— Our New, 
Large, Descriptive Illustrate Catal Mitte 
inches, 50 actress, Ceromney indeed  b by les - 
Authors, and containing ed Descriptions of all th 





best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
postage. . 


cents in stamps—which only pays the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York,.N. Y 
Marauette Building. Chicago. Il. 
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Save Old Blankets. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 


A dear old lady once said to me that 
@ehe never threw away a bit of blanket un- 
less it was actually in rags. And it is real- 
ly wonderful how many uses one can find 
for them. Pieces a yard or two in length 
are very convenient for wrapping up the 
children’s feet in chilly weather. 

A piece wrung out of hot water and laid 
upon the chest will often stop a cough when 
other remedies fail 

Blankets that are too thin to be used as 
blankets cam be made to do good service 
on the ironing table. Take the thicker por- 
tion, fold twice and tack to the board, 
With a sheet pinned over it, you have an 
excellent surface for ironing. 

Ice will keep longer if wrapped securely 
in newspapers and then in blankets. And 
lastly, the very nicest kind of a bath cloth 
is a soap bag made of blanket. For this, 
take a thin piece and make a flat bag, small 
enough to hold comfortably in the hand. 
Stitch up the sides, put in a layer of the 
thin pieces of toilet soap that are too small 
for any other use, and sew up the opening. 
These bags are so superior to the ordinary 
bath cloth that after once using them, one 
will never be without them. 


Men’s Summer Styles. 


In scarfs, the narrow four-in-hand still 
holds popular favor, though it is being 
pushed by the larger forms, and soon must 
give way to that comfortable summer 
affair, the tie. The leading materials for 
summer scarfs are, as usual, foulards and 
grenadines, with a number of special tex- 
tures to suit the fastidious, such as crepes, 
silks and linens, China pongees, fime chev- 
iots and zephyrs. The foulard is what is 
popularly called “rumchunda,” and is soft 
and pliable, tying and wearing well. 

As for the essential garments, it may be 
noted that the prevailing element in the 
spring and summer styles is moderation. 
The influence of war interest, shown in 
the excessive military cut to the coats, 
is in a measure subsiding, and we see the 
newest clothes cut in a more conservative 
fashion. The shoulders are moderate, as 
are the lengths; the peg-top effect to the 
trousers has been modified, and these gar- 
ments more nearly follow the shape of the 
leg. 

For many years we have been taught 
that an outside pocket on the breast of 
the coat was something too horrible to 
be thought of; now they are to some extent 
coming into vogue again, and one sees them 
on some very swell dressers. It is to be 
the fashion, so some people say, to wear 
the watch in this pocket this summer, 
connecting it with the top buttonhole by 
means of a strap of leather. This watch 
strap is one of the new fads, and whether 
or not it will catch the real popular favor, 
time alone will tell.. The shirt waist man, 
if he flourishes this season, will have to 
carry his watch in the waistband pocket of 
his trousers, with a fob, as usual. 

The impression is gaining ground that 
there will be a good many of the old style 
straw hats worn this season—the kind that 
held sway before the reign of the great 
Panama commenced. You see, last year 
was sufficient to demonstrate that most of 
the imitations of the Panamas were very 
poor affairs. It is far better, if one does 
not feel able or inclined to spend a fairly 
good price ($6 at least) for a real Panama, 
to forsake this style altogether, and go back 
to the old-fashion, which has never been 
entirely submerged. 


For Baby’s Comfort—Babies often endure 
untold tortures from heat and the doctor is 
often sent for when the child becomes cross 
and irritable, under the impression that it 
is sick, when it is only uncomfortable. Free 
its little feet from the hot shoes and stock- 
ings, loosen the clothing, take off all un- 
necessary garments and give it a light 
sponge bath frequently.—[Catherine. 


The easiest, quickest and most effectual 
way of dampening clothes is to use a whisk 
broom. Dip it into the water, strike it 
against the sides of the dish to remove the 
surplus water then shake it over the 
clothes.—[{Pearl. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


To Clean 
Dress Goods 


First carefully brush the 
goods until all dust and 


lint are removed. 


Wash in 


hot water with plenty of 
Ivory Soap (two washings 


may be necessary). 
allow to become about 


and 


Rinse 


half dry, then iron on the 


wrong side. 


Ladies’ 
Consisting of La- 
dies’ Fancy Waist 
with Yoke, No 
8480, and Ladies’ 
Three-Piece Ser- 
pentine Skirt, 
Lengthened with 
Graduated 
Flounce, No 


Misses’ Gradu- 
ating Dress. 8486 
—Misses’ Fancy 
Waist. 8487 — 8481, 
Misses’ Seven- Waist, 32 to 4 
Gored Fiate Skirt. jnches bust. Skirt, 
Sizes, 12, 14and 16 92 to 30 inches 

waist. 


8684—Girl’s Rus- $75 — Boy’ s 
sian Dress. 6, 8 Blouse. 2, 4,6 and 
10 and 12 years. 8 years. 
Price 10 cents, each number, 

Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A posta] card will bring ft. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 


from our 
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The Talpa. 


LILLIAN LORING TRO@T. 





Pussy brought in a trophy one day and 
laid it at my feet. It looked like a mouse 
and I told her to eat it, but she had found 
out her mistake and was ashamed of killing 
a little creature which saves our vegetables 
by eating insects. 

I examined the little mole and found it to 
be the common mole, one of the eight spe- 
cies, who.e choicest food is the earthworm. 
It had no outside ears, although the organs 
of hearing were covered by fur of the soft- 
est velvet. Its eyes were tiny pin holes, 
but there was no skin over them to shut out 
the light, like those of the seven species 
of blind moles. 

If we should stop using our hands or 
eyes, the muscles and nerves wauld-weaken, 
and we would lose much of the use of them. 
The mole spends the greater part of his 
days digging in the ground, so has little 
use for eyes. His hind Jegs, too, which he 
uses but little, are not so strong and well 
developed as the stout fore legs and feet 
with which he continually digs and 
scratches in the ground te appease a crav- 
ing appetite. The name of all moles, Talpa, 
is derived from the Latin word, scalp, 
meaning to cut, to carve, to dig. 

Pussy’s little brown-drab mole.had a long, 
pointed head, with the muzzle protected by 
snout bones; the bones of the shoulder, arm 
and hand were short and broad, and the 
fingers, five, were armed with stout nails, 
to dig, dig, for worms and bugs. 





“Proving” My Dog. : 


JAMES STANDISH. * 





That dog of mine is always getting lost, 
and I have had many experiences in find- 
ing him and proving my claim. One morn- 
ing recently I met a man leading him along 
by the hair on his neck (for he was always 
returning home collarless), and of course 
I stopped and demanded Jack. The man 
was indignant and said that that very 
week he had bought the dog, but as I still 
insisted that he was mine, we decided to 
bring him to the police station. 

There is excited tones we each told a 
different story, one as plausible as the 
other, but the marshal was unable to de- 
cide im favor of either of us, and‘ told us 
to call the dog by the name he was used 
to answering to. So I shouted, ‘Here, 
Jack,” while the man called “Come, Ma- 
jor,” and what did that dog do (i never 
knew Jack to fail me so badfy) but go 
prancing over to the man as if to a life- 
long master, putting the lie onto me! 

Well, I wasn’t satisfied with that sort of 
proof, for I thought that as Jack had been 
with this man a week, the name of Major 
had probably become familiar to him, so 
I went after a veterinary surgeon to tell 
the dog’s age, which I had previously stat- 
ed to the marshal as being two years, while 
the man claimed the dog was not more 
than eight months old. I felt confident 
that I had sure proof as I walked into the 


room with the doctor, and you can imagine | 


my surprise when that veterinary surgeon, 
well experienced in his profession, said, 
“This dog’s about eight months.” 

I was speechies for a moment, wonder- 
ing if I had heard amght, but then I 
thought of an injury Jack had received in 
one of his legs, so I told of this, and the 
doctor found a swelling on one of the hind 
legs. On another examination of the dog’s 
teeth also, the surgeon admitted that the 
dog must be about two years-old. . 

This time the man was not satisfied, so 
the doctor suggested that we take Jack out 
onto the street and lose him, as he would 
be apt to go to his own home then. The 
man consented to this, and I did also, for I 
felt sure that the dog would run home, and 
besides I had lest two hours away from 
my work, Together we took the dog out of 
the station, and when we were within two 
blocks of my home we succeeded in losing 
him, so then I walked the man all over 
town, to give the dog plenty of time to get 
home. Well, Jack didn’t reach home that 
day and hasn’t done so yet, and I am still 
mad to think I didn’t prove that he was 
my dog. 





Historic Princeton—I reside in the his- 
torical and very picturesque little town of 
Princeton, N J. Here we have one of the 
foremost and most progressive universities 
in this country. 


I imagine all of the read- 


\ 





ers know that this is the town in which 
ex-President Cleveland resides. Princeton 
is situated about ten miles from Trenton, 
the capital of the state. We have two trol- 
ley lines from here to there, and thus we 
are enabled to view some of the best the- 
atrical plays. There is an old oak tree 
still standing within a hundred yards of 
my home, that is said to have been living at 
the time of the revolution. It was here 
that Washington defeated a detachment of 
Cornwallis’s army, after having routed the 
Hessians at Trenton in the midst of their 
Christmas revelry. The old house in which 
Gen Hugh Mercer died, after he was 
wounded, is in a very good state of preser- 
vation, and theré is‘a stain of blood on the 
floor that is universally believed to have 
been caused by blood streaming from his 
many wounds. The Quaker meeting house, 
which was used for an arms-house, to- 
gether with Washington's headquarters at 
Rocky Hill, are aiso still intact. I am 14 
years old.—[Margaret T. Evans, New Jer- 
sey. 





The Extra Dish of Cream—At a party I 
went to the other night, one of the boys 
and one of the girls tossed up a penny dur- 
ing the first part of the supper, with the 
understanding that if the loser received a 
bigger plate of ice cream than the winner, 
he or she would give it to the latter. Well, 
it happened that the boy wan the toss-up, 
so when the cream was passed around and 
he sew a bigger plate of it before the girl 
than before himseif, he quickly reached 
over and grabbed hers. Then contrary to 
his promise, he put his own plate far out 
of her reach and left her with, none at all. 
Just then, however, the hostess passed by 
the girl’s chair with a tray full of ice cream, 
and thinking her still unserved, put an- 
other plate before her, so the boy kept his 
two plates. He was a little bit slow about 
starting to eat his second plateful, and 
as no one else was eating at the time, the 
hostess thought that all had finished, and 
suggested that we adjourn to the parlor. 
All had not finished, though, for just as 
the host began to speak, the boy had put 
his spoon into the cream on his second plate 
and was just about to eat, but he was now 
obliged to rise with the rest and leave the 
longed-for ice cream behind hime—[Dennie, 





This unsolicited testimonial is published 
by a Welsh firm of jewelers: “Dear Sir: I 
write to inform you that my new watch, 
the 1ith I have had from you, is going 
splendidly, although I bought it nearly a 
year ago.” 





Mrs Mary A. Shody, although 74 years 
old, has just been graduated from a four 
years’ course in history, astronomy, litera- 
ture, etc, in St Louis, and has gone to Cuba, 
Mo, to take a course of piano lessons. She 
is a grandmother. : 
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FAVORITE 
RIFLE...... 


No rifle ever introduced has been 
as popular as our FAVORITE. ft 
is a strong shooting arm and fully 
guaranteed for Accuracy. Cham- 
bered for .22 Long Rifle, .25 Stevens 
and .32 Long Rim Fire Cartridges. 


No. 17, with plain open sights, $6.00 
No. 18; with target sights, - 8.50 


= 
lf you are under 20 years and own @ 
“STEVENS” you may enter our 


$1000.00 CONTEST. 


Send for booklet of cenditions 
and results of 1901 Contest. 










Ut wena GOs 


ft yor dealer for the 
STEVENS, accept no other 
make “just as good.” Tfyou 
cornet. obtain em we will 
ship (2xpress id) upon re- 
ceipt of price. Bend 4centsin 
stamps for catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


No. 220 Broadway, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS: 




















Summer Boarders, 


NE of the problems in ke@ping summer 
boarders is how to aveid waste in cater- 
ing, and at the same time have every- 

fhing plentiful and satisfactory. Our new 


Left-Overs Made Palatable 


tells how to utilize ali the surplus food, ana 
how to prepare it so that it will be dainty 
and attractive. It may sawe you a lot of 
money, and it costs only $1.00 postpaid. 











I am a part of the United States. I am 52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
round at both ends and high in the middle. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
— Ohio. 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 

pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 

guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
Booklet free. | 


works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exor, Icuinors. 
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An Apple Prize Contest. 


The apple being a universal favorite in 
cookery, and this being an apple year, when 
every one will have plenty, we want to 
print lots of good ways as to how to use it. 
If every reader will send in three favorite 
apple recipes, between now and July 31, we 
could give our subscribers a good variety to 
choose from. The recipes need not neces- 
sarily be strictly original, and yet they 
should not be copied from cook books. We 
want the recipes told in ‘“‘the good cook’s” 
own words, just as she has adapted them 
to her own and her family’s taste. But give 
directions very plainly and carefully, just 
as if your reader had never heard of such 
a recipe before. There will be 10 prizes of 
$1 each. In addition, we will pay liberally 
for every other recipe that we print. Ad- 
dress The Good Cook Editor, care this pub- 
lication. 


Tomatoes for All Tastes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


Tomato Soup: Stew 1 pt tomatoes 20 min- 
utes. Boil 1 pt milk, and thicken it with 
2 tablespoons flour rubbed smooth in 2 ta- 
blespoons butter. Strain the tomatoes, and 
stir into them % teaspoon soda. Add the 
boiling milk and serve immediately. 

Baked Tomatoes: Remove the core from 
smooth, perfect tomatoes, and take out 
some of the seeds. Sprinkle the hollow 
with fine bread crumbs, season with salt 
and pepper, and add a generous bit of but- 
ter. Place in a pan, and bake very slowly 
until tender but not broken. Serve at once. 

Stewed Tomatoes: Put 1 tablespoon but- 
ter in a granite saucepan, and brown a 
thinly sliced onion in it. Add 1 qt peeled 
and sliced tomatoes, season with salt and 
pepper, add a bay leaf, and simmer gently 
one hour. Cooked in this way they are 
much superior to the usual stewed toma- 
toes. 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Corn: Remove the 
cores from firm, smooth tomatoes, and 
scoop out a spoonful of the pulp, Fill the 
hollows with nicely seasoned, cooked corn, 
cover with buttered crumbs, and bake half 
an hour in a moderate oven. 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Beef: Prepare the 
tomatoes as in above recipe. Mince 1 onion 
very fine, ddd % cup fine bread crumbs, % 
cup chopped roast beef, season to taste, and 
2 tablespoons melted butter. Sprinkle but- 
tered crumbs thickly over the top, and 
place in a baking pan. Bake half an hour 
in a moderate oven. Nice for breakfast or 
lunch. 

Tomatoes with Corn: Stew together for 
ten minutes 2 cups cooked tomatoes and 2 
cups cooked corn cut from the cob. Season 
with salt and pepper. Add 1 tablespoon 
butter and serve at once. 

Tomato Omelet: Melt 3 tablespoons but- 
ter in a frying pan, and add 6 large toma- 
toes which have been skinned and sliced. 
Let cook until tender, then stir in 6 well- 
beaten eggs. Stir constantly and season to 
taste. As soon as the eggs begin to set, 


serve. 

Scalloped Tomatoes: Select ripe tomatoes, 
skin, and slice them rather thick: Mix fine 
bread crumbs, % teaspoon salt and 4 tea- 
spoon pepper with % cup melted butter. 
Fill a buttered baking dish with alternate 
layers of the crumbs and sliced tomatoes, 
having the first and last layers of the 
crumbs. Bake one hour. 

Tomato Fritters: Cut the tomatoes in 
thick slices, dry carefully on a towel, and 
dip in a batter made with 1 egg, % cup 
flour, % teaspoon baking powder, and a 
pinch of salt. Fry brown in boiling fat. 
Take up carefully, and serve at once?’ 

Tomato Salad: Peel solid ripe tomatoes, 
cut in thick slices, sprinkle with finely 
minced onion, season with salt and pep- 
per, and pour over a dressing made with 
2 tablespoons vinegar: and 4 tablespoons 
melted butter. Serve on lettuce leaves. 

Broiled Tomatoes: Cut firm, large toma- 
toes in thick slices, season with salt and 
repper, and broil quickly over a clear fire. 
Serve on rounds of buttered toast with 
little bits of butter on each slice of tomato. 

Fried Tomatoes: Cut 6 tomatoes in large 
slices, dip in fine bread crumbs, and fry 
with 3 very thinly sliced onions in 2 table- 
spoons butter. Delicious with broiled steak. 

Tomatoes with Salmon: Cut a slice from 
the blossom end of the tomatoes, and scoop 
out the pulp carefully. Fill with nicely 
seasoned canned salmon, moistened with a 
little melted butter. Cover with the slice 





THE GOOD COOK 


again, and bake for half an hour. Serve 
hot. 

Tomato Jam: Select sound, firm tomatoes. 
Throw them: into boiling water for a min- 
ute or two ang then remove their skins. 
Put them into a preserving kettle, and let 
cook slowly until they are quite soft, then 
rub them through a sieve with a wooden 
spoon. Next weigh the pulp, and to each 
pound allow 1 Ib loaf sugar and the grated 
rind and juice of 2 lemons. Put all these 
ingredients back into the preserving kettle, 
and boil quickly until the jam looks clear. 
Put in dry jars, and when cold, cover. 

Tomato Figs: Scald and skin small-sized 
tomatoes. To every 8 lbs, add 3 lbs brown 
sugar. Cook slowly wWithout adding any 
water until the sugar penetrates, and the 
fruit looks clear. Take out, spread on 
dishes, and dry in the sun, sprinkling on a 
little syrup while drying. Pack in jars with 
layers of powdered sugar between, and 
cover tightly. These will keep any length 
of time, and are an excellent substitute for 
figs. 


iia iat 
Spinach and Horse-Radish Soup—Hav- 
ing washed the spinach and horse-radish 
leaves carefully, place the picked leaves of 
spinach and the minced horse-radish leaves 
on the stove and cook ten minutes. When 
tender, drain, remove from fire and chop 
fine. Be sure to save the water and replace 
all in it, adding 1 tablespoon onion juice, 
salt and pepper to taste. Mix 2 tablespoons 
flour into a little cold milk till creamy, 
then add this to 1 qt milk. Place this in 
kettle with the greens and let it come to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 
butter just before removing from stove. 
Serve with saltines.—[Percy Fielding. 


Sweet Dried Cherries—This is an old- 
fashioned recipe. To every 1 Ib pitted cher- 
ries allow % lb sugar. Cook fruit and 
sugar together in a preserving kettle until 
cherries are tender but not soft. Skim out 
the cherries, spread on plates, cook the 
juice down to a thick syrup, pour over the 
cherries, and dry all together in a warming 
oven, or in the stove oven when the fire is 
low. Stir the fruit every two or three days. 
Pack in jars or tin boxes. Very nice for 
pudding sauces. If, when used, the cher- 
ries are rolled in granulated sugar, they 
will separate and make a good confection- 
ery; or the cherries can be cooked in the 
sugar until tender, skimmed out on plates, 
and dried, using the juice for other pre- 
serving.—[A Reader. 


Butter Beans and New Potatoes—Just 


before the potatoes are quite done, remove 
from fire and place to cool. Take 1 pt 
cooked butter beans, cut into small pieces. 
When the potatoes are cold, cut into dice. 
Into a deep dish arrange potatoes and 
beans in alternating layers with bits of 
butter, salt and pepper. Pour over this 1 
cup créam and sprinkle top with rolled 
cracker. Cover, and bake in oven long 
enough to get thoroughly hot. Then re- 
move cover for a few minutes, to brown.— 
[Phoebe Fields. 


Green Pea Soup—Take 1 qt shelled green 
peas, 2 sprigs mint, and 2 qts water. Boil 
all together until the peas are very soft, 
then press them through a sieve. Put the 
liquor thus obtained in a stewpan with a 
small cucumber pared and cut into thick, 
square pieces, 1 doz green onions, and 3 oz 
butter, which has been rolled in 2 table- 
spoons flour. Let it boil up, season to taste, 
and serve at once.—[{Mary Fulton. 





Joseph Horne Co. 
White Goods 


You’ve had this news before, but it is good 
enough for repetition. Write us your desires. 


| 64C a yd. 


12 1-2c Dotted Swisses-----.-- . 
10c Striped Dimities 

10c Fancy Striped Lawns...... 
10c Victoria Lawns 

+ _— Shirting t 

1 hecked & Striped Dimities 

12 1-2c Checked Nainsook 10cayd. 


35c Mercerized Damask 

35c Plain Batistes, 47 inches 
45c Mousselines 

40c Striped Percales 

35c Fine Cord Piques 

50c Figured Piques 

50c Mercerized Damasks 

50c Scotch Madras........... 


Joseph Ho! Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


| 25c ayd. 


2) a8eayd 
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Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 








Each city ticket office of the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake 
Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Albany, Utica, Montreal, Syracuse, ch- 
ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland, Los Angeles, and Dallas, Texas, is an 
information bureau where desired information 
regarding rates, time of trains, character of re- 
sorts, -hotel accommodations, ‘and a thousand 
and one Other things the intending traveler 
wants to know will be freely given to all callers, 

For a copy of Four Track Series, No. 
“‘America’s Summer Resorts,”” send 4 2-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York; or 

Send 5 cents for a copy of the Four Track 
News, a beautifully illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of travel and education. 


SWINE SBAND 

By F. D. CopurN. New revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest =a ndium seens toswine breed- 
ing.yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,&2 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 




















An Ideal Washing Machine 


must be a woman’s machine, adapted to her strength. It must 
wash fast and still not be tiresome. Must clean everything, suds 
and rinse—nzo rubbing. Must not wear the cloth or break a 


thread of old, tender and frail fabrics. 


It must wash, scald and 


bleach at one operation — neither shrink, swell, leak or fall 


down, and be good for 20 years’ service. 


Made of steel, galvan- 


ized—on rollers; handy to move. Above and overall it’ must be 
EASY for a frail woman, All of these qualities belong to the 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


Send for one on 30 days’ trial ; test it on everything, then return it if you wish. 
If the EASY worked hard we woul’\ not make this offer. Write for ork 


DODGE & ZUILL, 543 5S. Clinton Street, 3 yracuse, NH. Y. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Do 


A Bank Account 


You Want 














This 
Means 
Just 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Is the phenomenal 
success of modern 
journalism * ™ %¥ 








We Will Start It 


FOR YOU IN ONE OF THE STRONGEST | 
Fimancial Institutions 


- © IN YOUR VICINITY « ©: 


It Should Insure Your 


Thrift 
Wealth 
Ease 
Happiness 


Full Particulars in Good Housekeeping for 
july 2 Ten Cents a Copy 


Parchasahbie wherever Good Reading is sold, or mailed 
for Gen Cents by its publishers. 





The Phelps Publishing» Co. © 


New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS Chicago 
52 Lafayette Place 204 Dearborn St 


q One of the oldest, strongest, most successful and finan- 
cially responsible of publishing houses. The largest, finest 
and most wonderful printing machine in the world has just 
been completed by R. Hoe & Co. for Good Housekeeping. 


July Good Housekeeping will be ready about June 18 


i 














ADVERTISEMENTS 





Why not buy goods at wholesale 
prices, and save from 15 to 40 per 
cent on everything you use? You 


We Want You to Try Us 
to send us a trial order and test our ability to sat- 
isfy you in every particular. We 


have special 


catalogues on almost every line you can think of. 
Tell u8 what kind of goods you are interested in 
and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
illustrated catalogues quoting wholesale 
sure to mention the one you want. If 
ee > went our complete catalogue, send 15 cents 
catalogue Number Seventy. 
Silverware 


can be your own dealer if you wish,and buy your 
goods direct from the manufacturer with only 
one small profit added to the manufacturers’ — 
cost, and what is better, our $2,500,000.00 
stock gives you a chance to select goods accord: | and ask for 
ing to your own ideas. Our stock consists of ar Remeens Buss 
everything for everybody, in all styles and atall Vehicles Cadsowenr 

prices, and all qualities except trash. We will Grocevion 

not sell trash at any price. Bots God Carriages 


Our big 1000:page catalogue tells the story. It quotes Phe phie Goods 
over 70,000 different articles and has over 17,000 coe 
plates and illustrations to hetp you understand just Books 
what the goods look tike. This catalogue is free, but we Shoes 
ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the postage, asthe Millinery 
actual postage is 22 cents. Send 15 cents in either Soaks 
stamps or coin and we will forward ou? complete cata: — 
logue, all charges free. This catalogue can be found Siete ann Sey's a (both Ready-Mad 
in the homes of over 2,000,000 thinking people and and Made-to-Order) including Samples. 
should be in yours also. Why not send for it to:sday? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


The house that tells the truth. 





pa atm 




















There is no ' 4 The 
dest 


record of a 
and for a farmer to use i uhar © product 
FARQUHAR BOILER ENGINE and the PAQUIAR SEP Tom. “Bagince of :Amert- 
having exploded pa uses 4 bh» r= op and ¢ com bine the es oa. of all su = ‘skill in mg: steel 
pt : wire fence making. In rolis 
brake and two injectors. SEPARATO pr , 
sizes for Maen Fe threshing or farm use. oS ready to stretch and staple. 
machines have all late tn protpments, tbe they thresh The Fence of Economy. 
8 of grain perféctly. : Jf your dealer hasn’t 
it, write to 


Anrerican Steel 


and clean a!l kin’ 








Catalogue of Etigines, Threshing Machinery, 
Sew Mills, Agricultural Implements, free. 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 














We Have To Use 


High-Carbon, Double Strength’ Wire in the PAGE 
in order to maintain the coil spring shape. 


PAGE WOVEN WERE FENCE 00., ADRIAN, MICH. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


depends working all the frut 
into oa le products bee one 3 


Bells readily ie ge The 

wregiiic % a 

Hwy pee en eather before ' a9 buy, 
MFG. CO, 


PRESS 
8 Maiu St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 











RAINED LAND dhetfvolange Syustad le geutest na seth 
¥: stim agriculture: My My a4 rere 


Topp ewesneR ee Wakely, Snes a 
STEEL ROOFING 


A Steady 
Water Suppl FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY.US~ 


. is the sure result of the use of our rdened 
Strict! new, Semi - Harden: 


Webster \ Steel Sheets, 2 } ym ag 6 feet long. The 
' ne best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
| No experience. necessary to lay it- An 


‘6 ” ! 

, i | ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

all all ] : furnish nails free 

; and paint roofing two sides. Comes 

Hi either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Gasoli:a Engine. i Delivered free of all charges to all points 

Walking beam pump in the U. 8., east of the Teal River 
jack attached. Fits any 


| and North of the Ohio R 
Pump and suited to 


either deep or shallow AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


wells, Best thing ever Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
11.8 Fen B P .— Son Se merece. square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 
- a orse Power. Pulley for belting to 
vg et dae Bay Dd CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
churning. spraying, irrigating, ete. Simple, 
safe, efficient. Fully guaranteed. 
‘atalog of Vertical and Horizontal Enzines ofall kinds. FREE. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, is. J 


- TILE DR 


E 
and ire Brick; Chimney’ 
hat you want yand priced. 














Send for Cataieg. sae Price List 


U Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


OBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


VY F an | C L E S | This useful and valuable book contains full 


details of every process from the selection and 

| propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 

| engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 

| restding in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the. tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6'. by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
celts. 


|  Catalo: 
| ORANG 

















CUSTOM 
MADE 
Manufactured at our OWN FACTORY and Sold Direct to YOU. 


SAVE JOBBERS Sucse™ PR 


$40.00 RUNABOUT, - $26.19. 
rvs OPEN BUGGY, 822.90. 
I 








Your Water Supply 


can be ‘e to raise iteelf by the 


Fe ERGINES 


for farms, a = 
le and irrigation. 
ft. high for every yay ty 
Seld on 30 days trial. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 
126 Liberty St., New York 


$70.00 TOP BUGGY, - 944.95. 

Repairs lowest prices. Harness $3.95. 

Write for money saving Catalogue 

U. 8. BUGGY & CART 00.,B 2 Cincinnat!, Ohio. 











Free of this and many other publications, 


| A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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